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LONDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 1, 1857. 


PROPOSALS FOR A COMPLETE DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


The subject of the following circular is one calculated 
to interest so many of the readers of “ N. & Q 
which so many 
that we think it due to all parties to print it entire. 
PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY, 
LONDON ) 


*— one 


may be able and willing to promote — 


(AT THE hOYAl SOMERSET 
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the Phil 
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the present state of 
of which several ob- 
iencies of the two 
on, bot as 
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a dis- 


At a recent Mee 
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English Lexicography, in the « 
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hnson and Richard 
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vo cal laries of the language and 

udmit " that neither of these 
claims to be considered as a Le totius 
some f the Members 


a s of Jc 


any 
con icitatis, 
and it was ted by 
that the 
this truly national wo1 } ell worthy 
of the el * the Society, and, if undertaken by 
several persons, acting in concert on a fixed and uniform 
system, could hardly fail to produce most valuable results. 
il subsequently ussion in 
tl evening of the Meeting 
the long vacation, 


collectior inaterials towar 


k would be an 


energies 


underwent < 
Society’s 
und it 


The propos 
Council on 
previou 
mously 

for the purpose of 
unregistered, to consist of three 
invite help in all promising quarters, should get together 
such materials as they could during the vacation, and 
should report to the Society upon the whole subject at 
the first meeting after the long vacation, which will take 
place on November the 5th. The Members of Council 
named to act upon such Committee were, the Very Rev. 
the Dean of Westminster, F. J. Furnivall, Esq., and Her- 
bert Coleridge, Esq., Secretary to the Committee. 

The Committ accordingly met to consider the 
matters proj for their deliberation, and the con- 
clusions at which they have arrived are embodied in the 
following Resolutions : — 

1, That the proposed search for unregistered words and 
idioms shall be primarily directed to the less-read authors 
of the 16th and 17th centuries, some of whom are, by way 
of example and suggestion, enumerated in the last pag 
of these Proposals. The older writers, such as Chaucer, 
Robert of Gloucester, &c., and the still earlier or contem- 
porary ballads and romances, have been already so far 
dealt with in the works <« Wright, Halliwell, 
not to menti other more s} | glossaries, as to leave 
littl probability that the labour of investigating their 
peculiarities would be compensated by adequate results. 
Un the contrary, the vast number of genuine English 


lis 

last 
was then 
1 that a Special Committee should be formed 
collecting words and idioms hitherto 


unani- 


Members, who should 


ison, 
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words and phrases, scattered over such works as the 
Translations of Philemon Holland, Henry More’s Works, 
Hacket’s Life of Williams, &c., which have not hitherto 
—_— their way into our Dictionaries, but which may be 

ollected with a little care and patience, would probably 
pase the belief of most persons who have never been en- 
gaged in the perusal of these old works, or have never 
tested the incompleteness of our Dictionaries by their 
uid. 

2. That when once an author, or any work of an author, 
shall be admitted to the rank of a Dictionary authority, 
all unregistered words, exception, used by that 
author, or in that work, ought to be registered in the 
proposed collection. 

3. That in order to facilitate tl 
be proper to invite — and the littee reby invite — 
the cooperation, not only of Mem! » Society, but 
also of all other persons who may be able an lling to 
devote some portion of time and trouble to the task. 

1. That all collectors be requested to adhere to « 
general rules and directions, which have 1 to 
by the Committee for the purpose of securing uniformity 
in the results. These rules and directions will be found 
below. 


With regard to the particr in which the 
lections formed will ultimately be made public, it is 
viously impossible at present to speak with any certainty. 
Much will of course depend upon the amount of encourage- 
ment with which the present appeal may be attended. 
The Committee are, however, empowered to state, that 
the subject will receive the earnest attention of the Council, 
as soon as the collections are sufficiently advanced to 
furnish adequate data for arriving at a decision. 

It is also particularly requested that all persons who 
may feel disposed to become ‘tors, will be kind 
enough to signify their intention to the Secretary of the 
Committee, and at the same time to mention the name or 
title of the work or works they may select for investiga- 
tion, so that two persons may not be engaged in tra- 
versing the same ground. Also, that all collectors, who 
may be in a position to do so, will forward to the Secretary 
such contributions as they may have ready on or before 
the First of November, in order that the Committee may 
be able to report to the Society upon the probable result 
as early as possible. 

All communications are to be addressed to the Secretary 
of the Committee, Mr. Herbert Coleridge, at his residence, 
No. 10. Chester Pla e, Reg nt’s Park, London, N.W. 


without 


yosed search, it will 
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Rules and Directions for Collectors, as agreed upon by the 
Committee. 

I. That only such words be registered as fall under one of 

the following 

(a.) Words not to be found either in the latest 
lodd’s Johnson, or in Ri hardson. 

(8.) Words given in one or both of those Dictionaries, 
but for which no authorities at all are there 
cited. 

(y.) Words given in one 
but for which only 
cited. 

(8.) Words used in a different sense from those given in 

the Dictionaries mentioned. 

Words now obsolete for which a lat: r authority than 

given in Johnson or Richar can be 


classes : — 
edition of 


or both of those Dictionaries, 
later authorities are there 


(¢-) 
any lson 

cite 

imperfect 

ind specs 

| spectre, in Burton’s 

ey have not hitherto 


mark its still 


instance exriasis 


Fa word which 

zation (as fol 
trum instead of 
Anat. of Mel.), where tl 
been noticed. 

II. That all idiomatic phrases and constructions which 


(¢-) 


} 


extasy ar 
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have been passed over by Johnson and Richardson be 
carefully noticed and recorded, the collector adding, if 
possible, one parallel instance from every other language 
in which he knows the idiom to exist. 
intended to apply to mere grammatical or syntactical 
idioms. 

III. 
etymology or first introduction or meaning of a word shall 
be cited. 

IV. That in every case the passage in which the par- 


ticular word or idiom is found shall be cited, and where | 


any clauses are for brevity necessarily omitted, such 
omissions shall be designated by dots. 

That the edition made use of shall be stated and 
throughout adhered to, and that, in the references, page, 
chapter and section, and verse, where existing, shall be 
given. 

VI. That the words registered shall be written only 
on one side of the paper (ordinary small quarto letter 
paper), and with, sufficient space between each to allow 
of their being cut apart for sorting. N.B. It is particu- 
larly requested that this rule may be strictly observed. 


The following examples, illustrative of the preceding 
Rules, are submitted as specimens of the manner and 
form in which the Committee are desirous that the col- 
lections should be made. 


Rule I. a. Umstroke = circumference. 

“ Such towns as stand (one may say) on tiptoe, on the 
very umstroke, or on any part of the utmost line of 
any map . are not to be presumed placed ac- 
cording to exactness, but only signify them there or 
thereabouts.” — Fuller, A Pisgah Sight of Palestine, 
London, 1650, Part I. b. i. c. 14. p. 46. 

Rule I. 8. Fashionist. 

«“ We may conceive many of these ornaments were only 
temporary, as used by the fashionists of that age.” 
Fuller, A Pisgah Sight of Palestine, Part IT. p. 113. 
The word is given in Todd’s Johnson and in Richard- 
son, but without an example in either. 

Rale I. Y: Yacht. 

“] sailed this morning with his Majesty in one of his 
Yachts (or pleasure boats), vessels not known among 
us till the Dutch East India Company presented that 


- : 4 | 
curious piece to the King, being very excellent sail- 


ing vessels.”—Evelyn’s Diary, Oct. 1, 1661. The 
earliest example given in Johnson or Richardson is 
from Cook’s Voyages. 
Rule 1. 8. Baby =an engraving or picture in a book. 
(Common in the North at the present day.) 
“ We gaze but on the babies and the cover, 
The gaudy flowers and edges painted over, 
And never further for our lesson look 
Within the volume of this various book.” 
Sylvester's Dubartas, ed. London, 1621, fol. 
Halliwell mentions this sense, but gives no euthesity. 
Rule I. «. Unease. * 

“ What an unease it was to be troubled with the hum- 
ming of so many gnats!” — Hacket, Life of Abp. 
Williams, Part IT. p. 88. Not found in Todd’s John- 
son. 
is from Chaucer. 

Rule I. ¢. Jnterstice. 


“Besides there was an interstitium or distance of 


seventy years between the destruction of Solomon’s 
— Fuller, A | 


and the erection of Zorobabel’s temple.” 
Pisgah Sight of Palestine, Part 1. b. iii. c. 6. p. 421. 


Rule II. Phrases.— Grass. At the next grass =at the 
next summer. (Common in the North at the pre- 
sent day.) 

“Whom seven years old at the next grass he guest” 
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This rule is not | 


That any quotation specially illustrative of the | 


The latest, indeed only, example in Richardson | 
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ey of a horse). — Sylvester's Dubartas, p. 228, 
ompare Johnson’s later quotation from Swift. 
Constructions. Satisfy in = of or as to. 
“ T was lately satisfied in what I heard of before . . . . 
} that the mystery of annealing glass is now quite lost 
in England.” — Fuller, Mixt Contemplations on these 
Times —in Fuller’s Good Thoughts, Pickering, 1841, 
». 221. 
| [The Rev. J. J.S. Perowne, in a paper contained in the 
| Philstogioal Transactions for 1856, “ On some English 
Idioms,” quotes (p. 148.) Latimer’s ‘ not to flatter with 
anybody,’ and Roger Ascham’s ‘changing a good 
word with a worse.’ ] 
Bass, in music. 
“ Lend me your hands, lift me above Parnassus 
With your loud trebles, help my lowly dassus.” 
Sylvester’s Dubartas, p. 73. 


Rule III. Fanatic. 

“ There is a new word coined within a few months (of 
May, 1660,) called fanatics, which by the close stick- 
ling thereof seemeth well cut out and proportioned 
to signify what is meant thereby, even the sectaries 
of our age. Some (most forcedly) will have it 
Hebrew, derived from the word ‘to see’ or ‘face 
one,’ importing such whose piety consisteth chiefly 
in visage looks and outward shows; others will have 
it Greek, from ¢dvoua, to show ena appear. .... 
But most certainly the work is Latin, from fanun 
a temple, and *fanatici were such who, living in or 
attending thereabouts, were frighted with spectra or 
apparitions which they either saw or fancied them- 
selves to have seen.”—Fuller, Mixt Contemplations in 
Better Times, L. p. 212., ed. 1841. 

Sack, —“ They were well provided with that kind of 
Spanish wine which is called ‘ sack,’ though the true 
name of it be Xeque, from the province whence it 
comes.”—Mandelsho, Travels into the Indies, London, 


} 

| - 
1669, p. 5. 

Damson. —“ Modern Damascus is a beautiful city. The 

first Damask rose had it’s root here and it’s name 

So all Damask silk, linen, poulder, and 

*—Fuller, A Pisgah 


hence. 
plumbes called Damascenes.’ 
Sight of Palestine, Part 11. b. iv. ¢. 1. p. 9. 

The following works and authors are suggested for 
examination, though it is not by any means intended to 
limit the discretion of collectors in this respect. A mul- 
titude of other books quite as good might easily be named. 
Those marked with an asterisk have been already under- 
taken. 

*Andrews’s Works. (By Mr. Brodribb.) 

*Roger Ascham. (By Mr. A. Valentine.) 

Barrow’s Works. 

*Becon’s Works. (By Mr. J. Furnivall.) 

*Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. (By Mr. Coleridge.) 

*Fuller’s Works. (By Mr..Perowne.) 

Fenton’s Historie of Guicciardin. 

*Hacket’s Life of Archbishop Williams. 
J. Davies.) 

Holland’s Translation of Livy. 

———_——— Plutarch. 

Ammianus Marcellinus, 

Pliny. (By Mr. Kennedy.) 

Suetonius. 

*——__.___—_—. The Cyropadia. 
Westminster. ) 

Gabriel Harvey’s Works. 

| Henry More’s Works. 


(By the Rev. 





(By the Dean of 


Adam Harsnet’s Works. 
Pilkington’s Works. 

. Urquhart’s Translation of Rabelais. 
Lodge’s Translation of Seneca. 





ies 


ce 


fly 


for 


er- 


¢.) 


of 
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*Sylvester’s Dubartas. (By Mr. Coleridge.) 

Phaie r’s Virgil. 

Golding’s Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 

Golding and Sidney’s Philip Mornay's Treatise on the 

Truth of the C hristis an Religion. 

William Paynter’s Boccaccio, or Palace of Pleasure. 
Shelton’s Don Quixote. 

Grimeston’s Polybius. 
*Watson’s Polybius. (By Mr. Coleri Ige. 

Stephens’s Statius. 

Stapylton’s Juvenal. 

Ox rviby" s Virgil. 
*(uarles’s Wor ks. 


*( 


(By A Lady.) 
iscoigne’s Jocasta. (By Mr. C. Clarke.) 
*Cotton’s Translation of Montuigne’s Essays. 
Rev. J. Davies 
*North’s Plutarch. (By Mr. 
*Allen’s (Cardinal) Admonition. (By Mr. Furnivall.) 
*Coryat’s Crudities. (By Mr. W. Valentine.) 
*Marlowe’s Ovid. (By Mr. W. Valentine.) 
Brende’s Q. Curtius. 
Arthur Hall’s Ten Books of Homer. 
Philip Stubbes’s Anatomie of Abuses. 
Florio’s Montaigne’ s Essays. 
Langley’s Polydore Vergil. 
Chapman’s Hymns, &c., of Homer. 
—— Georgics of Lesiod. 
Greenewey’s Tacitus. 
Hackluyt’s Voyages and Travels. 
North’s Examen. 





(By the 


Furnivall.) 





Our readers will, we are sure, agree with us that this is 
a great, important, yet withal, a very practical scheme, 
It is one which certainly deserves, one which we believe 
may command, success. 

It is, therefore, in a spirit of entire friendliness that we 
suggest one or two points for consideration. 


First. Would it not be well to extend it in one very 
obvious direction, namely, that whereas the present pro- 
posal embraces only “words and idioms,” it should be so 
far extended as to include old “ Proverbs and Proverbial 
This would add very little to the trouble of 
the gentleman who should undertake tbe collation of any 


Phrases ?” 
particular author, but would very materially enhance the 
value of his labours. By this means not only would the 
researches of Johnson and Richardson be completed — 
but that very valuable supplement to the Dictionaries of 
those learned lexicographers, Nares’s Glossary, would be 
rendered doubly valuable. As an instance of how much 
is to be gathered from a careful examination of any 
writer whose works have not as yet been searched for 
the discovery of unregistered words and phrases, we sub- 
join a few notes made many years since, during the perusal, 
for another purpose, of Harsnet’s Declaration of Egregious 
Popish Tmpostures, 4to. 1603, which Notes, by an odd 
coincidence, we accidentally met with, just after the re- 
ceipt of the Philological Society’s Prospectus. 

Pp. 15. 17. Urchins, in the sense of Hobgoblins. 

P. 19. “ Sworne true to the Pantofle.” 

Pp. 21. 138. “A pinch of Tom Spanner.” 

P. 24. If she fleere and laugh in a man’s face. 

P. 26. “Where meeting with the common badger, or 
kiddier for de vils.” 

Pp. 26. 87. Wringing out a bucke of clothes. 

Pp. 33. 116, Hynch, pynch and laugh not ; 


Coal under 


| candle-sticke ; 
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Frier Rush; 


and Wo-penny hoe. Names 
of games. 

P. 34. “ All must be mum: Clum, quoth the Carpenter, 
Clum “quoth the Carpenter's Wife, and Clum quoth the 
Friar.’ 

Pp. 38. 158. To frame themselves jumpe and fit unto 
the ry humors, to mop, mow, jest, rail, roar, &c. 

P. 49. And their dog with a fiddle. 

“ Hey, Jolly Jenkin, I see a knave a drinking,” 
&e. 

P. 50. “For all were there tag, and ragge, cut and 
long-tayle.” 

P. 53. She begins to speake bugs words. 

P. 56. Miracles ascribed to Ignatius. 

P. 57. The great skar-buggs of old time, as Hercules 
and the rest. 

—— Mercurie prince of Fairies. 

Pp. 55. 82. Campion’s Girdle. 

P. 60, “ As the Juglers use to carry a Bee in a box.” 

P. 61. Gotham and the posteritie of them that drowned 
the Eele. 

Pp. 61. 138. Oh that Will Sommer, &c. 

P. 62. There was a pad in the straw. 

Zl = In such muses conny-berries and holes. 

P. 71. The little children were never so afrayd of hell 
at in the old plaies, painted with great gang teeth, 
flaring eyes, and a foule bottle nose. 

P. 73. Did ever the God-gastring Giants, whom Jupiter 
overwhelmed. 

P. 78. Brian’s bones, 8. Barbara. 

P. 81. Devil in the Stocking. 

Pp. 87. 158. As the last service to the Devil’s Nun- 
chion, 

89. “ And tell us jumpe as much.” 

P. 103. Goodman Button’s boy of Waltham. 

P. 104. Wades mill. 

P. 107. A black sanctus. 

P. 114. The picture of a vice in a play. 
Ditto. 

116. As Presion’s dog. 
Christmas games 

has pigged. 

P. 117. Colli-mollie. 

Pp. 118. 216. Saints Cottam, Brian, Campian. 

P. 119. The dreadful kilcowes. 

Best strength and verd, 

His wit being deep woaded. 

. . “ To be haunted with lights, owles, and poakers ; 
and with these they adrad, and gaster sencelesse old 


_ 


P. 
: Laugh, and liedown; My sow 





| women, witlesse children, and melancholike dottrels, out 


of their wits.” 

P. 136. Sparrow-blasting. 

—— Pax, max, fax, tor a spel. 

P. 137. Owl-blasted. 

Mopp the Devil. 

Pp. 146, Punie urchin spirits. 

Pp. 147, 152. Our Lady called Saffron-bag. 

P. 148. To play at bo peepe. 

P. 149. It is the fashion of ¥ agabond players, &c. 

P. 156. Maudelen-drunk. 

P. 166. Darrell’s wife, Moore’s minion. 

P. 179. A Chrisome (description of ). 

These Notes, which of course were not made according 
to the well-considered rules laid down by the Philolo- 
gical Society, may, we think, serve to show the good 
results likely to flow from the present scheme. 

Another suggestion we would venture to make is this: 
—that, as the Philological Society is not at present in a 
condition to specify “the particular mode in which the 
Collection formed will ultimately be made public,” — and 
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when we consider the expenses attending such publica- 
ig itself 





tion, the Society may well pause before ple 
upon that point—yet, as a security that the labour be- 
stowed shall not be thrown away, or the accumulated 
materials be wasted, it would be well that the Society 
should declare that, in the event of its not being found 
practicable to print the results of this inquiry, the MSS. 
should be deposited in some place where they might be 


safely preserved and hereafter made use of; and it is 


obvious, that the British Museum is the fitting place for 
that pur] 
We had ided to have thrown out some few other 


especially on the subject of works to be 


suggestions, I 


examined, but the space we have occupied warns us to 
bring thes« We will ther 
tent ourselves, for the present, with hinting that old 
Caxton will repay perusal ; that in the early Statutes 
will be found many words, and names of articles, not to 
be met with elsewhere; and that Drayton, the fellow 


Shakspeare, has not as yet, we believe, 


remarks to a close. fore con- 


county-man of 
been thoroughly examined for his language. 

We have made these suggestions in the most friendly 
We believe the work proposed 
long to be able to re- 
port that it is progressing to the satisfaction of the 
Society, as well as of all who are interested in our noble 
Mother Tongue. 


spirit. may readily be 


accomplished; and we hope ere 





Notes. 


HENRY FITZ-ALAN EARL OF ARUNDEL, AND 
THOMAS VAUTROLLIER. 


It may be an interesting fact to the lovers of 
biography if it can be proved that Henry Fitz- 
Alan earl of Arundel was the earliest patron of the 
learned and skilful printer Thomas Vautrollier. 
It must be a novel fact to the majority, for the 
proof exists only in the dedication of a volume 
which cannot be otherwise than rare. It escaped 
the researches of Ames; and Herbert refers only 


to one copy, which was in the curious collection 
of Mr. Alexander Dalrymple. 

Che volume is entitled A booke containing divers 
sort f hands, as we ll the English as French 


secretlarie, ete. It was 
Vautrollier, and bears 
dication is as follows: 


the first work printed by 


date anno 1570. ‘The de- 


“ILLVSTRISSIMO COMITI 


DOMINO ARONDELIO, DOMINO 
obseruantissimo Thomas Vatro- 
lerus Typographu 
Ss. D 

PARATA nune prim pud me in hac florentissima ciui- 
tate Londinensi quadam typographia typis nouis, que 
bonorum iudicio vtilissima Reipub. futura est, non video 
cui par sit eius primitias potissimum consecrare, quam 
tibi. | 1ero tu mihi, iam inde ex quo in hoc amplis- 
simum Regnum rel 1 patria migraui, multos annos cle- 


mens fuisti dominus: tu mihi patronus es, Til 


igitur 
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iure optimo primos operis huius mei fructus offero, quos 
vt tua innata animo humanitate accipias, & me in clien- 
telam semel admissum vsque retineas, humillime rogo, 
Vale, Londini, in nostra typographia apud Carmelitas, 
quarto Kalendas Ianuarias, Anno a partu Virginis, 1569, 
“ Tue celsitudinis humillimus servus 
“THomaAs VATROLERUS, 
Relying on memory, I venture to add that Dug. 
dale gives no information on the above-named in- 
of judicious patronage, and that Lodge 
fails to remedy the deficiency. I have therefore 
transcribed the document, from a copy of the 
work in my own possession, for the instruction of 
kings of arms, heralds, and poursuivants, and the 
patient chroniclers of English typographers and 
their productions. Botton Corney. 
Fontainebleau. 


stan 





WELLS ELECTIONS IN THE OLDEN TIMES. 
[The following letters from the Sheriff of Somerset, an 

Queen Elizabeth’s Privy Council, to the Mayor and 

Burgesses of Wells (Somerset), which are preserved in 

the Corporation records, contain advice which even in 

our own time would not be inapplicable to many of the 
smaller constituencies. It will moreover furnish a plea- 
sant supplement to the amusing article on the subject 
of Elections in the new Number of The Quarterly Re- 

riew. j 

Littera Missa p” Hugow Powlett,— After my 
harty comendacons I sende you herein inclos’d a 
transcript of the Queen’s Mag Councell’s Letter 
directed unto me and Syr Morres Barkeley, now 
being owt of the Country, for sume consernes to 
bee had with yow amongst wothers, touchinge 
the election of meete and discreete Burgesses to 
serve at this Parliament for youre Burrowe of 
Welles, wherein my advyce and earnest request 
unto youe in Her I[lignes’ name shal bee to take 
suche goode regard thereunto as the Burgesses 
soe to be nowe chosen by youe bee men soe well 
qualyfyed to all respects appertayninge as maye 
satisfye the expectacdn of Her Mag“ att your 
hands in thys sayde behalfe; Wherefore I doe 
advyse and admonyshe youe herebye, as well to 
my discharge as for youre avoydinge of suche 
dyspleasure as may otherwyse growe towardes 
youe. And soe fare youe well. Wryten on the 
1ij* of March, 1570. 

Your lovinge freende, 
Hvueu Pow ett. 
The Queen's Council's Letter. 

After our harty comendacodns, whereas the 
Queene’s Mag“ hath determyned for dyvers ne- 
cessarye greate Causes concerninge the state of 
the Realme, to have a Parliament holden att 
Westmin’ thys nexte Aprill, And for that pur- 
pose her Maje“* writtes are directed to the She- 
rife of everye Shere, to cause pclamacon th: reof to 
be made, soe as there mave be Knvyehtes chosen 
in every Shere, and Cityz ns and Burgesses in 


everye Cittye and Burroughe, accordynge to the 
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good lawes and customes of the Realme. Upon 
sume delyberacd had by her Mag" with us, con- 
cerninge the dew execucdn hereof, her Mag“® hath 
called to her remembrance, which also we thinke 


to be trewe, that though the gretter number of 


Knyghtes and Cityzens and Burgesses for the 
more parte are dewlye and orderlye chosen, yett 


in many pl such consideracdn is not usually 








had herein as reason wolde, that is to chewse 
persons lyable to give : l informa und ad- 
vyce for the places for which theye are nofted, 
And to treate dl nsulte diserately upon su he 
matters as are to be ppounded to them in they 
, - - 
assembles, but « ewvs it manve in late 


inkes) have beene 





I Mag 
for private respectes and favour 
4 imuni- 


Parliaments (as 
named —some 

uppon th ire owne seutes ~ some to ¢ njoy 
ties from arrestes upon actions duringe the tyme 
of the pliaments, and some others to sett forthe 


, ~ : oe 
private causes by senester labour and frivol 





talkes and argumentes, to the plongation of 


tyme withoute juste cause, and withoute regarde 
to the publique benefitt and wi ale of the Realme ; 
And therefore Her Mag**, beynge verye desirous 
to have redresse herein, hath charged us to devyse 
some spedy good wayes for 
at thys tyme, soe as all the persons be asembled in 
this next pliament for the Sheres, Cityes, and 
Burroughes maye be founde as neere as maye be 
descrete, wy se, al d well dispos d, accordinge to 
the intention of theyre che 
And therefore we have thoug 
knowk dge h reoft to suche as we thinke, both for 
theire wisdome, discrecdns and auctoritie in sun- 
drye Counties of the Realme can and will take 
advantage hereof. Sce have wee for the purpose 
made speciall choyse of you, requiringe youe in 
Her Mag*** name to consider well of these pre- 
misses, and to conferr with the Sherife of that 
Shere of Som**, by all suche goode measures as 
you shall thinke meete, and with such speciall 
men of lyveliod and worshipp of the said Countie 
as have interest herein, and in lyke maner wyth 
the hedd officers of Cities and Boroughes, soe as 
by youre good advice and discrecdn the persons to 
be chewsen maye be well qualyfyed with know- 


vsen ol ghte to be. 


rhte meete to geve 


ledge, discreti: n, and mod stye mete for these 
places, And in soe doeinge ye shall geve just 
occasion to have her Majestye herein well satis: 
fy'd, the Realme well served, and the tyme of the 
Asemblie (which canot be but charg: able with 
longe continuan e) to be both pfytable and spe- 
dilye passed over and ended, and finalye the 
Counteys, Cityes, and Burroughes well pvyded 
for. And soe we bydde youe hartilye farewell. 
From Westm", the vij of Februarye, 1570. 
Youre lovinge Frendes 

N. Bacon, 

Il. Nortu. 

T. Sussex. 

hi. Leicester. 


’ 
C. CrintTon. 
W. Llowarp. 
James CRorTeE, 
W. Crciiu. 


reformacén thereof 


\ 
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The writ for the election being soon after re- 
ceived, the citizens made choice of John Ayle- 
worth, Esq., and Henry Newton, Esq. Ina. 

Wells, 





BYGONE REMINISCENCES OF GREAT MEN, 
Robert Boyle at Stalbridge. 


Another classic spot is Stalbridge, in Dorset- 
shire, delightfully situated on an eminence over- 
looking the fertile and extensive “ Vale of Black- 
more.” Here lived the truly illustrious philosopher 
and christian, the Hon. Robert Boyle; and, till 
within the last thirty years or so, the mansion in 
the “ Park” was said to contain the room where 
he studied, and where the first of his experiments 
in natural philosophy and chemistry were made.* 
The manor still retains its park-like character, 
being surrounded by a stone wall some five miles 
in circumference, but every trace of the mansion 
is now removed: a portion only of the oflices 
being retained, which has since been converted 
into a farm-house. A pair of massive stone pil- 
ws, surmounted by two admirably carved lions, 
lanking the entrance to what was once a noble 
avenue of elms, alone remain to testify to the 
former prosperity and grandeur of the pl ice. T 
After some vicissitudes, it passed into the hands 
of the “ Paget” family,—one of whom (the late 
Earl of Uxbridge), in 1802, entertained King 
George ILI. here, after having honoured Lord 
Dorchester with a similar visit at his seat at Mil- 
ton Abbey, near Blandford. Subsequently, the 
mansion was pulled down, and the materials dis- 
posed of; and in the cellar (of the mansion) is 
stated to have been discovered a curious kind of 
pump, which may have some conn xion with the 
early experiments of the philosopher on the air- 
pump. It would, certainly, be a fitting tribute to 
the memory of so great and good a man, that some 
memento of him should be preserved on the spot 
vhere he first laboured in the cause of science so 
indefatigably, and with such great and lasting 
results. ‘The present noble owner, the Marquis of 
Westminster, has it in contemplation, | believe, to 
erect another mansion (though not on the same 
site) ; and it would, assuredly, form no small at- 
traction to the “ park,” in addition to the natural 

wities it already possesses, to contain within it 





* “In March, 1646, he retired to his manor at Sal- 
bridge, where he resided for the most part till May, 1650. 
During his retirement a€ Stalbridge, he applied 
himself with incredible industry to studies of various 
kinds, natural philosophy and chemistry in particular.” 
Vide / ne’ cl. Brit. art. Boys. See also Hutchins’s 
Dorset, and auctores ejus, Vol. ii. pp. 244, 24 ». — Moule’s 
English Counties (in loco). 
+ Coker (quote l by Hutchins, ut supra,) Says, “ Mere 
vine, Earl of Castlehaven, latelie built a goodly fair house 
here.” 
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some permanent record of the life and labours of 
so eminent a man, whose early efforts in the for- 
mation of the “ Royal Society” are not the least 
of the claims he has on the gratitude of admiring 
posterity. 

Besides the charm of association with the name 
and memory of Boyle, this favoured spot boasts 
connexion with another great name: for within 
the limits of the parish, and about a mile from the 
“Park,” still stands Thornhill House, the resi- 
dence of Sir James Thornhill, F.R.S., and “ chief 
of our English painters,” whose efforts to regain 
this the ancient seat of his family are well known.* 
The property has since been alienated, and is now 
possessed by the Rev. Henry Boucher. In the 
grounds may still be seen the obelisk (though not 
entire) erected by Sir James Thornhill in honour 
of his patron King George [. There is a well- 
executed portrait of Sir James extant by Faber, 
after a painting by Highmore, bearing the date 
“1732, wt. 56.” 

In the adjoining parish of Marnhull is Nash 
Court, the residence of Giles Hussey, the portrait 
painter; and at no great distance, Sherborne Castle, 
the residence of “the great and unfortunate Sir 
Walter Raleigh,” of which Mr. Hutchins says, f — | 

“ The ruins of the (old) Castle, Sir Walter Rawleigh’s 
grove, the seat of Lord Digby, — a grove planted by Mr. 
Pope, and a noble serpentine body of water, with a fine 
stone bridge of several arches over it, made by (the late) 
Lord Digby, conspired to make this seat one of the most 
venerable and beautiful in England.” 

Henry W.S. Taytor. 





ETYMOLOGIES. 


Shank's Nag.—A proverbial expression for | 
going on foot is ride on Shank's nag, or Shank's 
mare, as it is expressed in Ireland. ‘The meaning 
seems obvious enough, but still the phrase has not 
the air of an original. Now the corresponding 
expression in Spain is, ride on St. Francis’ mule, 
alluding to the barefoot Franciscans, who always 
went on foot ; and I suspect that before the Re- 
formation the phrase was common in England too, 
but, as mules were little used there for riding, nug 
took the place of mule. After the Reformation it 
may have become Frank's nag, and thence, by an 
easy transition, Shank’s nag. 

I take this opportunity of giving a farther proof | 
of the correctness of my explanation of Finding a | 
mare's nest in a former number. In Swift’s Polite | 
Conversation, I have met with, “ What! you have | 
found a mare’s nest, and laugh at the eggs!” 


Clamour.— There can be no doubt of this word 


* See a pedigree, and many interesting particulars of 
the family, in Hutchins (above quoted), under Wolland, 
the subsequent residence of the Thornhills. — Vol. ii. | 
450. 1.; also, Vol. i. 410., under Melcombe Regis. | 

t Vol. ii, p. 390. 


as a noun, the Latin c/amor; but was there a verb 
(a misspelt one of course), as in clamor your 
tongues ( Winter's Tale, Act IV. Sc. 3.)? I have 
already given my opinion that there was, and I 
am confirmed in it by the following passage in 
Mr. Singer’s note on that place: “Mr. Hunter has 
cited a passage from Taylor the Water Poet, in 
which the word is thus again perverted : 
“ Clamour the promulgation of your tongue.’ ” 

Mr. Singer’s word is chamour, chaumer, or 
chaumbre (of which last he gives a single ex- 
ample from Udall), which, he says, comes from 
the French chémer, to refrain (not its exact sense, 
by the way). ‘Taylor, I believe, printed his own 
poems, and such a “perversion” could hardly 
have escaped his eye; and I think that both he 
and Shakspeare used a verb pronounced like 
clamour, but which should be spelt clammer, and 
signified to press or squeeze; so that clammer 
your tongue is the same as hold your tongue. It 
is true clammer is net in use, but clem (i. q. clam) 
is. I myself have heard a peasant in Hants say 
“his stomach was clemmed with fasting,” i. e. 
squeezed, pressed together; and Massinger uses 
it exactly in the same sense : 

“ When my entrails 

Were clemmed with keeping a perpetual fast.” 
Roman Actor, I. 1 
where Coxeter and M. Mason read clammed, as it 
is in the passage from Antonio and Mellida quoted 
in Mr. Wright's Dictionary, s.v. Cram. Surely 
such a word as clammer was more appropriate in 
the mouth of a clown than Mr. Singer’s chaumer 
or chaumbre. As to the substitution of charm, first 
proposed by Grey, and since found in Mr. Col- 
lier’s corrector, I utterly reject it, for it occurs 
nowhere except in the mouths of persons of sta- 
tion and education; for Tranio, in the Taming of 
the Shrew, is such for the nonce. I may add that 
Mr. Richardson is inclined to regard clamor, in 
the Winter's Tale, as connected with clam. In 
confirmation of this it may be observed that there 
seems to have been a verb clumsen, also akin to 
clam: 

“Other when thou clomsest for hunger, other clyngest 

for drouth.” 
Vision of Piers Plowman. 

Cling. — This verb, as we may see, is connected 
in sense, and perhaps also in origin, with clem, 
Somner derives it from clinsan, A.-S., a verb 
which, as far as I can ascertain, does not occur in 
any extant Anglo-Saxon MS. ; and indeed I have 
often wondered where Somner, who cites no au- 
thorities, got many of his words. I, however, do 
not want to call his honesty in question. Cling is 
used by Lord Surrey in the following verse of his 
paraphrase of Ecclesiastes (v. 18, 19.): 

“Clings not his guts with niggish fare, to heap his 

chest withal,” 
in a manner which illustrates “ Till famine cling 
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thee,” in Macbeth, better than most of the pas- | 
sages adduced for that purpose. I may add that 
hklim, the Dutch for ivy, seems to be another mem- 
ber of this family. One of the same noble lord’s 
poems, by the way, commences thus : 
« Although I had a check, 

To give the mate is hard, 

For I have found a neck 

To keep my men in guard.” 





Here it is really amusing to see the perplexity 
of Dr. Nott and Mr. Bell in their efforts to make 
any sense of neck, which is simply kneck, i.e. knack. 

Bottle.—This word seems peculiar to the French 
language, whence we got it; its remote origin is 
probably zidos, whence, perhaps, pot. From it 
comes the verb bottle, of which, as far as my know- 
ledge extends, the sole meaning is, to put into a 
bottle. In what sense, then, is it that in Iichard 
IIT. Gloster is called “a bottled spider ?” Ritson 
says this is “a large, bloated, glossy spider, sup- 
posed to contain venom proportionate to its size;” 
but as he gives no authority for this sense of bot- 
tled, and as all the other commentators are silent, 
I venture to think that the poet wrote “ bloated 
spider,” the very phrase of that accurate observer 
Cowper (Task, v. 422.), and meaning a spider sur- 
charged with venom. Bottle, in a “ botile of hay 
or straw,” is apparently a mere corruption of | 
bundle, Tuos, Keiagurey. 





ITS EFFECTS IN DIFFERENT 


COUNTRIES. 


THE COMET AND 


For the information of those persons who may 
be living when the comet does make its appearance, 
as it is supposed will be the case in the course 
of ten years, the following notices which have 
recently appeared in different European and 
American journals may claim a remembrance in 
“7.&0:” 

“ The Comet. — A maid servant at Shields got a holi- 
day, a few days ago, for the 13th of June, ‘that she | 
might be drowned by the comet beside her mother !’ 
— A thoughtful inhabitant of Cleadon made a large chest 
of oak, in which to shut himself up, in order to be safe 
from the comet.—A sly Liverpool tradesman, whose | 
stores are ‘under the office where everybody goes to get 
his weights stamped,’ wrote an essay in the advertising 
columns of the local papers, demonstrating the danger 
of the ‘Milky Way’ from the comet, and advising the 
public to lay in a stock of his butter ‘ before the source is 
dried up.’”—A woman actually committed suicide in | 
Prussia from terror of the comet.— A Mormon preacher 
at Southampton said in his sermon a Sunday or two ago: 
* Shall I tell you, my brethren, when the comet shall come 
and strike this earth ? When Brigham Young chooses 
to say the word, then will the comet come and strike the 
earth.’ — Accounts from Galicia state that disturbances 
have lately taken place on the Russian frontier — for 
which we are likewise indebted to the comet. The pea- 
sants, believing that the world was about to come to an | 
end, gave way to numerous excesses, and were guilty of | 


encroachments on other people’s property. The authori- 
ties were compelled to send to Lemberg for tr¢ ps to put 
an end to the outbreak.” 

“The story that the eminent French savant, M. Babi- 
net, of the Institute, had expressed a belief that the 
world would be burnt up by contact with a comet about 
these days, is entirely without foundation. On the con- 
trary, he says, over his own signature : 

“*Tf in passing the comet should come in contact with 
the earth its imperceptible substance could not penetrate 
through our atmosphere, and this meeting would be en- 
tirely unperceived by the inhabitants of this planet.’ 
He also says, very justly, ‘Nothing is more ridiculous 
than this rage for trembling, this fever of fear, this epi- 
demic panic which has seized people from time to time in 
the midst of the lights of science and of astronomical 
sentinels who cry out “every thing is tranquil.”’” 

“Some of the wise ones of a continental city notice that 
the Man in the Moon has already flattened and scorched 
his nose considerably by coming into contact with the 
comet, while swinging round our earth, which circum- 
stance irrefragably proves that the fiery mass must al- 
ready be near us.” 


“ Bets on the Comet.— We ought to have published 
ago the propositions of the Urbana (Ill.) Constitu- 
tion concerning the comet. They have been extensively 
quoted and credited to a paper which stole them from the 
Constitution, and, late as it is. we'll do what we can to 
set the matter right. Zimmerman, after observing ‘the 
critter’ carefully with the instruments of the Urbana 
Brass Band, comes to the conclusion: 

“Ist. The comet will not strike the earth; 

“2nd. If it does strike, it 
time. 

“In case, however, any gentleman holds opinions dif- 
ferent from the above and is willing to back his views to 
a limited extent, in order to arrive at the truth in this 
momentous matter, we hereby make the following 

“ Propositions, 

“Ist. We will wager 20,000 dollars, more or less, that 
if the comet offers to strike, we will dodge before it does 
it; in other words, that it can’t be brought to the scratch, 

“2nd. A like sum that, if it does strike, it will be 
knocked higher nor a kite. 

“3rd. ‘Twenty-five times the above amounts that, in 
case the comet strikes, it won’t bud the earth six 
inches by actual measurement. 

“4th. A 
tail drops. 

“Sth. An optional sum that the earth can knock the 
comet farther than the comet can knock the earth, nine 
times out of eleven. 

“6. That after the comet gets through striking the 
earth it will never want to strike anybody else. 

“ These propositions are intended to cover the case of 
any gentleman on this globe, or on the comet, or else- 
where. 

“ Money to be deposited in the Banks of Newfoundland. 

“Time of striking and other arrangements to be fixed 
by the parties. 

“ Applicants for bets have a right to select any comet 


they choose.” 
We We 


long 


but 
will never do it a second 


like amount that after the comet strikes its 





Malta, 





Hlinor Notes. 
The Original Locomotive Engine. — Perhaps 
the following account of the ceremony of inay- 
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gurating the « first” steam engine of the “ first” 
railway im E ngland may be conside red accept- 


able. I therefore send it, having copied it from 
the Morning Post of a few wee ks since: 

«“ The Stockton and Darlington railway, which is con- 
sidered to be the oldest in ~ world, is still in possession 
of its “No. 1.” engine. . . . The Father of the railway, 
Mr. Edw. Pease, a venerable gentleman far advanced in 
his fifth score of years still continues a connexion with 
the line, and lives in Darlington, and advantage was 
taken of the circumstance to inaugurate a pedestal on 
which the locomotive is to be placed.” 

After a description of the peculiarities of this 


“odd piece of mechanism,” the account states 
that festivities were given in honour of the occa- 
sion by Mr. H. Pease, M.P., at his residence, Pier- 
remount, and a photograph of the old en zine man, 
who also survives, was taken in commence 
of the event. Henry W. S. a AYLOR. 


it! ion 


Quotation by St. Paul from Aristotle. — Menan- 


der (1 Cor. xv. 23.), Aratus (Acts xvii. 28.), and 
Epimenides (Tit. i. 12.) are the three authors 
usually mentioned as quoted by St. Paul; but - 


bas also adopted the phr: aseology of Aristotle i 

Galatians v. 23. and Romans ii. 2., where he says, 
“ Against such there is no law,” and “they are a 
law unto themselves.” For, Aristotle (Pol. ini. 13.), 
speaking of men “ supere minent in virtue (diade- 
SmepCodhv),” 


avr an 


"MOUE 


SByS, * xara 5e Tav T 
Tey rrt vouos* And St. 
Paul, enumerating the spiritual fruits of righteous- 
ness, says in the same words, 
ov "yduos 3” as also, when speaking of Gentiles 
who, not having the law of Moses, do by nature 
the things contained in that law: these, eays St. 
Paul, in the words of Aristotle, “ éavrots cio: véuos, 
are a law unto themselves.” The only dif r nee 
in the phraseology is the omission. by St. Paul of 
the particles 5 and yap, and the substitution of 
éavrois for adro!. Both are treating on the 
subject, although each contemplates it from very 
different points of view. T. J. Buckron. 
Lichfield. 


Porter's or Trotman’s Anchor. — This was 
patented a few years ago. The flukes are at- 
tached to the shank by a pin, in which they move, 
so that when one bill catches the ground, the 
other is brought over so as to touch the bend of 
the shank, which gives better holding in the 
ground, and prevents the vessel settling on the 
fluke of her own anchor in a tideway. I was 
much surprised the other day to find exactly such 
an anchor delineated in the celebrated Polipholo, 
printed by the Aldus in 1499, d. vij, recto. It 
was considered a new and very valuable invention 
at the time of the patent. A. A. 


The Plough, Carey Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
—Asa small contribution to the street topo- 
graphy of London, I may mention that Browne 


por Kar aperijs 


y > , ” 
ee dp €igt vouoc. 


r 
u 


“kara Tav ToLOvTwY 


v 
« €oTi 


same 
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Willis, writing from “ Donstable, ro 27, 1748, 
W ednesih ay Night,” to “John Duncombe, E USq.5 
att His Seat at Barle *"y End, neer Ivinghoe, Buck- 

ngham County,” says, “ If you will send me any 
au to London at the Plough Inne, Carey 
Street,” &e. ‘ 

I quote from the autograph letter before me; 
the Plough re Carey Street, however respect- 
able it may be in its present way, must have been 
a very different - vce when Browne Willis, Esq., 
of Whaddon Hall, co. Bucks, thus hailed from it. 


JAMES KNowLes. 
Inscription on Clerkenwell Pump, A.v. 1800. 


“William Bound, ) 
Joseph Bird, 5 


“For the better accommodation of the by a0 yurhood 
this Pump was removed to the spot where it now stands. 
rhe Spring by whi h it is suppli ed is situate 4 feet East- 
ward, and round it, as History informs us, the Parish 
Clerks of London remote a annually performed 
sacred Plays; that custom caused it to be denominated 
Clerks Well, from which this Parish derived its name. 
The Water was er itly esteemed by the Prior and 
Brethren of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem and the 
Benedictine Nuns in the Neighbourhood.” * 


Church War 


ens. 


in 





ces 


The above may 1 retvl 
1e above may be worth preserving. 

. R. S. Caarnock. 
Gray’s Inn, 





Querics. 
LONDON * LIFE,” AND LONDON “ DENs.” 
A thin octavo, consisting of little better than a 
hundred pages, purporting to be addressed to “ Mr. 
Ilogarth.” but not dated, has this title: Low-Z ife; : 
or one Half of the World hnows not how the other 
Half Lives, §c., and said to be “ printed for the 
Author,” but whose name is not given. 
The copy me is the second edition, 
“ with very large additions of near half the work,” 


LOW 


before 


an l has this 1otto, fro: n the D: ik ce of Bue king- 
ham, “ Let your Fane y te ll the rest.” The book 
is of real value as far as its subject goes, being a 
description of the various methods of spending 


Sunday in London upwards of a century ago. 
The statement commences at twelve o'clock on the 
Saturday night, and follows on to the same hour 
on the Sunday night; each running out of the 
time-glass getting a chapter to itself, and thus the 
whole forms twenty-four divisions. The time of 
year chosen by the narrator is June, and a portion 
of the details from ten to eleven o’clock is thus set 
forth : 

“Link-boys who have been asking charity all the 
preceding day, and have just money sufficient to buy 
a torch, taking their stands at Temple Bar, London 
Bridge, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Smithfield, the City Gates, 
and other public k places, to light, knock down, and rob 





te This inscription is not strictly correct, 
well’s History of Clerkenwell, p. 263.] 





See Crom- 
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people who are walking about their business. Common 
beggars, gypsies, and strollers, who are qu destitute of 
friends and money, creeping into the farmers’ grounds, 
about the suburbs of Lon dion, to find sleeping-places 


ks. 


under haysta¢ 


And subsequently, in the same chapter : 











“ The gaming-tables at Charing Cross, Covent Garden, 
Holboun, and the Strand, begin to fill with men of des- 
perate fortunes, bullies, fools, and gamesters. Termagant 
women in back-yards, alleys, a1 ourts, who have got 
drunk with Geneva at the adjacent publick-houses, are 
making their several neighbourhoods ring with the 

hrillness of their ungovernable tongues. Lumberers 
taking a survey of the streets and kets, and preparing 
to mount bulks stead of beds, to sleep away the re- 
maining part of the night upon . A eon ot 
tity of scandal published by people of the fir tality, at 
their drums and routes. Merchants’, drapers’, ; at k- 
sellers’ apprentices begin to be merry at taverns and 
noted publick-houses, at the expense of their friends and 
mothers.” 

This last sentence concludes the “hour;” 
while, indeed, the whole relation is no more com- 


plimentary of the purer morality of the “good 
old times” than of our and is evidently 
written by one who was well acquainted with his 
subject. 
Who, then, 


own, 


was the writer? This I should be 
happy to learn from any of the numerous intelli- 
gent readers of “ N.& Q.” And further, to know 
ilso the name of the in lividual who, in 1835, had 
printe “1 a small volume of almost identical cha- 
racter, called The Dens of London Exposed, con- 
sisting of an insid 2 view of one of the most famous 
of the cadgers’ lodging-houses of the period, as the 
writer beheld the scenes himself during his stay in 
the place from the Saturday night to the 
ing Monday morning. 

I suspect the work to be one of the first literary 
trials of the “basket-maker” author, Thomas 
Miller; nor ought he, as I conceive, to be ashamed 
of its paternity, the purpose being as useful, as 
much of the writing is graphic. 


suc ceed- 


» wD. 


Hiner Queries. 

Pope and Gay: “ Welcome from 
Can any of your correspond ents afford a clue to 
the precise when and where of the appearance of 
this interesting little poem? ‘There is abundant 
external and internal evidence that it must have 
been written between April and November, 1720; 
it would probably have very soon got abroad, but 
I have not been able to discover when or where it 
first appeared. None of the editors of 
though they print the poem, assign it a date. 


Greece.” 






en 


Pope, 

C. 

Ancient Casket. — An old inlaid ebony casket 
which I possess, and which evidently belonged 
either to a Grand Master or Knight of Malta, 
two coats of arms on it. 
they belonged ? 


has 
Can you tell me to whom 
On the lid is a shield with six 
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the has five fl 
lis engraved on it. The shield has the 

cross behind it, the ends of which project, 
surmounted by a jewelled coronet. 
and back a shi ld, 
dolphins back to back. 


pellets; the one 
M: sltes 48e 

and is 
On the front 
with five crosses and two 


J.C. J. 


18 3 


Prebendaries of Ripon. —I should be obliged 


for any information res} cting the following 
clergymen, who held prebends in the collegiate 


church of Ripon during the periods comprised 
within the dates aflixed to their names, notices of 
parentage, education, —— works of litera- 
ture, pul lic gifts or bequest f death or 
burial, would be acceptable : 


s, dates of 


Thomas Astell, 1639; dispossessed: died before the Re- 
storation. 

William Barker, 1604—1616. 

William Bewe, 1604—1613. 

John Blower, 1691—1722. Sub-Dean, 1722—1723; also 


wk, 1702—1723. 


1616; dis} 


a Prebendary in Y« 
lliam Cle yburne, 
Restoration ? 
William Crashaw, 
1617—1626. 
“a ; 
1 


Wi died before the 


vossessed : 


}041—1626 in 


1¢ 


Prebendary 


York, 


)37; said to have been Vicar of 









Georg : Halley “{69¢—1708 8 (his parentage ?). 
John Littleton, 1661—1681. 

Henry Lodge, 1714—1718. 

Christopher Lyndall, 1604—1623. 








Edward Morris, 1690—1720. 

Richard Moyle, or Moyel, 1637; dispossessed: died after 
1644, but before the Restoration, 

[Tobias Swynden, 1660—1661. Prebendary in York, 1660 
—1661.° There were two other persons of his names, 
pe +90. 3 son . ndson: the one of Jesus Coll. Cam- 

bridge, B.A., 1678; the other of Queen’s Coll. in the 
sam U one B.A., 1717. 

Peter Vivian, 1660—1667 

Thomas Walker, 1625; dispossessed: died during the re- 
bellion. 

Edward Wright, 16183—1615. 

Joun WARD. 


Wath Rectory, Ripon. 
rt Churchman. —In a pamphiet entitled 
Robert Church- 


Robe 
Fanatics Exposed, London, 1706, 
man is thus mentioned : 


“The Burgezites are the sons of the Brownists, to 
whom no sign shall be given but the sign of Robert 
Churchman.” 

And in an address to Barclay the Quaker : 

“No more from post to pillar driven, 
But guided by the voice divine, 
Sweet and convincing as the sign 
For thee to Robert Churchman given,” 
Who was Robert Churchman ? R. 


Special - nce for Marriage. — Besides a 
payment of certain fi what entitles a membe 
of the Unit *- Church of England and Ireland to 
be “married by special licence” ? 


are 
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William de Flanders. — Could you assist me to 
the following evidence; the detail of relationship 
between William de Flanders, father of Lady 
Mortimer, and Queen Eleanor, consort of King 
Edward I. Wii D’Oyty Baytey. 


Thomas Vavasor.— Thomas Vavasor took the 
degree of B.A. at Cambridge, 1536-7. He was 
D.D. in or before 1549, and in prison at Hull for 
adhering to the Roman Catholic faith, 1574, having 
been brought to Hull from York, where he had 
resided. Further information respecting him will 
be acceptable. We especially desire to know 
when and where he took the degree of D.D., and 
when he died. C. H. & ‘Tuompson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 


Charles Coleman. — Charles Coleman was 
created Doctor of Music at Cambridge on the 
especial recommendation of the committee for 
reformation of that university, June 26, 1651. 
He is noticed by Sir John Hawkins, who states 
that his death occurred in Fetter Lane. We hope 
date of his death. C. H. & Tuomrson Cooper. 
Cambridge. 


French Protestants in London. — What congre- 
ations of French Protestants were there in 
Lenten in the reign of Charles I.? What form 
of prayer did they use? What were the names of 
their ministers ? Mextes. 


Oliver, Earl of Tyrconnel.—In Archdall’s 
edition of Lodge’s Peerage of Ireland, vol. iv. 
p- 318., it is stated that the Earl of Tyrconnel, — 
* Lies buried under a handsome tomb of black marble, in 
the chapel of the family’s foundation in Donnybrooke 
Church [near Dublin), with this inscription; over which 
are the arms of Fitzwilliam, and the coronet, but no crest 
or supporters ; 

“*Here lveth the Body of the Right Honourable and 
most Noble Lord Oliver, Earl of Tyrconnel, Lord Viscount 
Fitz-Williams of Meryonge [{ Merrion], Baron of Thorn- 
castle [otherwise Merrion], who died at his House in 
Meryonge, April 11th, 1667, and was Buried the 12th day 
of the same month.’” 

Where may I learn particulars of the chapel 
founded at Donnybrook by the Fitzwilliam family, 
of which the Right Hon. Sidney Herbert is the 
present representative? As I can testify from my 
own observation, the church, chapel, and this and 
many other tombs (Archbishop King’s included) 
have disappeared ; but when and how I cannot 
tell. Richard, sixth Viscount Fitzwilliam, who 
died in 1776, and other members of the family, 
have been interred in the same place, a Richard 
Fitzwilliam having been living at Donnybrook in 
1432. ABHBA. 


Smith's “ History of Kerry.” —In one of Mil- 
liken and Son's Catalogues, published in Dublin 


about thirty years since, are the following par- 
ticulars : 


“ 325. Smith’s Ancient and Present State of the County 
of Kerry, cartooned on strong writing-paper in large 4to., 
in 2 vols., with considerable alterations and additions in 
manuscript. The undoubted autograph of the author, 
and originally intended by him for a republication of the 
work. In the title of this perfectly unique copy appears 
the following MS. note: ‘N.B. This manuscript was not 
that from which my history was printed, but from an 
abridgment of this, as far as to page 483., many parts of 


| this being thrown into the notes, particularly the chapter 





| 





on Counties Palatine, p. 120.,&c. My chief reason for 
abridging this was want of encouragement to print it 
entire. — Ca. Smrru.’” 

Can you inform me of the habitat of this in- 
teresting copy of a valuable work, or whether any 
of the author's “ considerable alterations and ad- 
ditions ” have appeared in print ? ABHBA. 


Henry Wharton. — Birch, in his Life of Tillot- 
son, cites the MS. Diary of Henry Wharton, 
written in Latin, and then in the possession of the 
Rev. Mr. Calamy. Is this Diary still in existence, 


: | or has it ever been printed ? E. H. A. 
to be able through your columns to obtain the 


“The Secret History of Europe.—Can any 
reader of “N. & Q.” refer me to any critical 
notice of a work in ‘three volumes, entitled The 
Secret History of Europe. It was published by 
Curll and Pemberton in 1715. There is no edi- 
tor’s name; neither is there any direct authority 
avowed for many of the articles contained in the 
four parts of which the work consists. Yet it 
contains so many curious particulars of the secret 
history of England — more especially during the 
reigns of Charles II. and James IL., and in con- 
nexion with the glorious Revolution of 1688, of 
which the compiler is a strenuous admirer — that 
I should be glad to know something of its history 
and its compiler. Rr. G. 


English Latin. —I presume it is generally ad- 
mitted that the English pronunciation of Latin is 
corrupt, and that no other country has adopted 
our mode of utterance. Considering that our an- 
cient records were written in Latin, that our cor- 
respondence with the Papal court was carried on 
in that language, and that in the discussions with 
its ministers it was generally spoken, it has often 
puzzled me to determine at what period the 
present mode of pronouncing it was first intro- 
duced among our countrymen, it being apparent 
that an Englishman in speaking Latin. would 
searcely be intelligible to a foreigner. Perhaps 
some learned correspondent will enlighten me. 

Juvenis SEPTUAGENARIUS. 


Steer and Leetham Families.—I would feel 
obliged if any of your readers could give any in- 
formation respecting the antecedents of the family 
of Steer, of the Manor Hall, Darnall, near Shef- 
field ? where they sprung from? what arms they 
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bore? and whether at any time they were 
in rank than mere yeomen ? 

Any knowledge of the family of Leetham of 
Yorkshire or Lincolnshire, with the arms of that 
family ? 

In conclusion, 
may see this may take the trouble to say whether 
any gentleman, marrying a widow, is justified in 
impaling, along with her arms, those of her former 
husband, and what position they ought to occupy 
in the shield ? 

The above is sought for genealogical purposes. 

Brackett LEETHAM STEER. 


higher 


Sheffield. 





Minor Queries With Answers, 


Way-Goose.— Many of your readers 
have noticed the assembling of printers recently 
at the Crystal Palace, Richmond, and other 
places, holding their annual festival, which they 
call the Way-goose. Can you enlighten me as to 
the origin of the phrase ? Cui. Hopper. 

[The derivation of the term way-goose is from the old 
English word wayz, stubble. Bailey informs us that 
“ Wayz-goose, or stubble-goose, is an entertainment given 
to journeymen at the beginning cf winter.” Hence: 
wayz-goose was the head dish at the annual feast of the 
forefathers of the typographic fraternity, and is not alto- 
gether unknown as a dainty dish in our days. Formerly, 
however, this festival was holden in autumn, com- 
mencing work by candle-light : 


on 


“September, when by custom, right divine, 
Geese are ordain’d to bleed at Michael's sh 
Churchill. 


* ” 
rine, 


Moxon, in his Mechanich E-rercise s, 1683, tells us, that 
“it is customary for all the journeymen to make every 
year new paper windows, whether the old will serve 
again or no; because that day they make them the 
master-printer gives them a way -goose; that is, he makes 
them a good feast, and not only entertains them at his 





own house, but besides, gives them money to spend at 
the ale-house or tavern at night; and to this feast they 
invite the corrector [now called the reader], founder, 
smith, joiner, and ink-maker, who all of them sev rally 
(except the corrector in his own civility) open their 
purse-strings, and add their benevolence (which work- 
men account their duty, because they generally choose 
these workmen) to the master-pr "8; from the 
corrector they expect nothing, because the mast« A wan 
choosing him, the workmen can do him no kindness. 


These are always kept about Bartholomew- 
tide; and till the master-printer has given this way- 
goose, the journeymen do not use to work by candle- 
light.” The same custom was also formerly peculiar to 
Coventry, where it was usual in the large manufactories 
of ribbons and watches, as well as among the silk dyers, 
when they commenced the use of candles, to have their 
annual way-goose. } 


way -gooses 


Circumstantial Evidence.—I have reason to be- 
lieve that there has been published, within the last 
thirty years, a work which gives a detailed account 
of the trials of persons who have been put to death 
in this country for murder, and have afterwards 


perhaps some gentleman who | 


must 


been proved to have been the victims of perjury 

or mistake. I am unable to ascertain the title of 
this work. Will some one help me to it ? 

Epwarp Pracock. 

The Manor Farm, Bottesford, Brigg. 


[ The work inquired after by our corre spon lent is pro- 


bably the following: An Essay on the itionale of Cir- 
cumstantial Evidence, illustrated by numerous Cases, by 
William Wills, Attorney-at-law, London, 8vo., 1838. See 


also an article in Chambers’s Miscellany, No. 82., entitled 
“ Cases of Circumstantial Evidence.” 


Mrs. Clerke’s Case: Thomas Rawlinson—I have 
old volume of pamphlets in my possession, the 
first one of which is entitled — 

“ The true Case of Mrs. Clerke set forth by her Brothers 
Sir Edward and Mr. Arthur Turnor. Lond printed 
for John Morphew near Stationers’ Hall.” 

And in ink the date 1719. On this title-page 
is written in a neat hand: 


7) 
n, 











“Suum cuiq; Tho. Hearne, ex dono amicissimi viri 
Thomzx Rawlinsoni, armigeri, 171%, Feb. 3.” 

Who was Thomas Rawlinson? and what made 
Mrs. Clerke’s case so celebrated ? |! & 

[Our corres pondent s pamphlet is : ly to one en- 
titled, Mrs. Clark’s Ci 8vo. 1718, , from which 
it appears that th 8 lady was unjus treated as a 
lunatic by her relations and four phy aun Her case 
having been tw he wa in a court of law, she was 
eventually set at liberty r house and goods restored, 
and her relatives sev ely reprimanded. The writer of 
her Case has favoured his 1 ers with the following tit- 
bit of Folk Lore: “ Why,” says he, “were not gentle 
methods prescribed by the doctors at first to reduce this 
pretended lunatick, before came to extremity ? 
Why did they not direct ass’s milk and crabs’ claws, so 
mu a in fashion, not only in the greatest chronical dis- 
tempers, but in all inflamm ry i malignant fevers 
I do not know whether these powerful rer s have been 
yet directed in apoplexies, and for prevention of sudden 
death; but I am informed there is a D rtation ready 
for the press, in which they are recommended to be used 
in clysters, instead of cow’s milk and sugar, for the cure 
of the most inveterate and obstinate diseases: whence it 
appears that the milk of the ass and the claws of the 
crab are endowed with as great variety of wonder-work- 
ing virtues, as the praver addressed to the Virgin M wy 


which was fi 


for women in labour, and printed some 
years ago in France, sheng is ec stscript was added, 
*And this Prayer is lik d for fevers and thunder,’ 
Now why, I say, were not ‘tl ese easy, generous and 
ple isant medic ines first tried, before those acts of force 
and cruelty were insisted on? ”—'THomas RAWLINSON 


was a distinguished book-collector, satirised in The Tatler 
under the appellation of Tom Folio. His Catalogues, 
published separately in parts, are rarely to be met with 
complete. He died in 1725. See Reliquie Hearniana, 
passim, | 


English 
reviewed Dr. 
English Dictionaries, 
Lang uage ? 

[Dr. Webster's Dictionary was reviewed by Professor 
Kingsley in The North Review, vol. xxviii. 
p. 433.; Westminster Review, vol. xiv. p. 56.; and Ame- 


Dictionaries. — What Reviews have 
Richardson’s and Dr. Webster's 
and Dr. Latham's English 

PAouabhs. 


American 
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rican Whig Review, 2nd Ser. vol. i. p. 301. Dr. Latham’s 
English Language was reviewed by Henry Rogers in the 
Edinburgh Review, vol. xcii. p. 293. On ay plication to 
our publishers, a prospectus may be obtained of Dr. 
Richardson’s Dictionary, containing the opinions of the 
press. } 
Warping. —There is a process, known by the 
name of warping, by which many acres of bog a id 
other waste land on the banks of the Humber, 
Ouse, and Trent have been raised to a higher 
level and made fruitful. Where shall I find a 
detailed account of this process ? 
Epwarp Peacock. 
The Manor Farm, Bottesford. 


[A complete detail of the different operations in the 


process of warping is given in the Agricultural Survey of 


the West Riding of Yorkshire, edited by Robert Brown, 
Edinb., 8vo., 1799, pp. 163-177. Consult also Loudon’s 
Encyel pe lia of At riculture, edit. 1831, p. 732.; Morton’s 
Cyclopedia of Agriculture ; Johnson's Farmers’ Encyclo- 
pedia, art. WARPING s Encyclopa lia M tropol tana, Vi. 


32.; Encyclopedia Britannica, 8th edit. vol. ii. p. 563. ; 
and Penny Cyclopedia, art. WAarptx¢ Although the 





practice of warping is comparatively new in Britain, it 
has long been in use on the continent of Europe, particu- 
larly in Italy, as described by Mr. Cadell, in his Journey 
in Carniola, Italy, and France, in the Years 1817, 1818, 
2 vols. 8vo., Edinb, 1820 


Busk’s Plays. — In 1837 appeared two volumes 
of Pi Lys and Poems, by Mrs. Wm. Busk. Could 
you give me the names of the plays ? xX 

[ The Druids, a trage ly of Five Acts. The Judicial 
Combats, or the Force of Conscience, a tragedy of Five 
Acts. Jarry, or Forfeit, a Comedy of Five Act 


Mary Powell, §c.— Can you inform me what 
is the name of the authoress of Mary Powell; The 


Old Chelsea Bun- House, &c. ? xX 


[ Miss Eliza Manning. ] 


Replies. 
CHATTERTON : THE PLACE OF HIS INTERMENT. 
(2™7 S. iv. 23. 54.) 

Amongst the questions which remain unsettled 
regarding Chatterton is that whi heads this 
article. In my Memorials of the Canynges 
Family and their Times, §c., I stated my belief 
that the body of Chatterton was certainly removed 
from Shoe Lane burial-ground to Redcliffe 
churchyard, and there reinterred; and I did so 
upon the authority of a letter, the correctness of 
the statements in which I could not doubt. Since 
then Professor Masson’s Essays have appeared, in 
which mention is made of “a young man, an 
attorney, to whom Chatterton’s niece was about to 
be married.” This so-called young attorney, now 
far advanced in life, has been known to me per- 
sonally for many years; but it was not until re- 
cently, and that in consequence of Mr. Masson's 
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statement, that I sought his acquaintance. My 
object in doing so was to obtain answers to certain 
interrogatories relating to Chatterton; the most 
important in relation to the subject before us I 
subjoin, having his permission to make what use 
I please of them. 

Query. “Did you ever hear, during your ac- 
quaintance with the Chatterton family, that the 
poet’s body was removed from Shoe Lane burial- 
ground, and reinterred in Redcliffe churchyard, 
in the grave of his parents? If you think it pro- 
bable, please state why.” 

Ans. “I was intimate with Miss Newton, the 
niece of Chatterton, during the two years pre- 
ig her death, which took place in § 








September, 
1807. ‘The whole of this time I had almost daily 
intercourse with her. It sometimes occurred that 
her uncle was the subject of conversation, not for 
any particular object, but in consequence of some 
accidental remark having been made with respect 
to him : as no report of the removal of his body had 
then been circulated, it could not form a matter 
for discussion; but I am sure from her whole 
manner that she had no idea of such a thing, but 
believed it to be then lying in London, where it 


ced 


| had been buried, I therefore believe that no 


removal had taken’place. 

“If it be established that the body had not been 
removed from Shoe Lane, it must follow that it 
could not have been placed in Redcliffe churchyard: 
it is consequently unnecessary to attempt to prove 
that fact; nevertheless the inquiry may be useful 
to show the real character of the evidence upon 
which the whole story rests. I attended as a 
mourner the funeral of Miss Newton (the niece of 
Chatterton); she was buried in the grave where 


| her father and mother, also her grandfather and 


her grandmother Chatterton, had been placed. 

“If Mrs. Chatterton had caused her son’s bones 
to be brought to Bristol, it could have been for no 
other object than that they should lie in the same 
tomb in which those of his father then lay, and 
which was soon to become the receptacle of her 
own and those of the remainder of her family. 
The box said to contain the bones of Chatterton 
was not there. Many persons attended the fu- 
neral as spectators ; it was the last of the Chatter- 
tons going to be buried; this brought more than 
is usually seen at a common interment. ‘The 
report of the removal of the bo ly was not even 
then in existence, as far as I know, and therefore 
nothing was thought about it; yet as we were 
looking into the grave it could not have escaped 
our observation if it had been there. 

“Tt appears that the persons who gave Mr. 
Cumberland information say that the body was 
not buried in the grave of the Chattertons, but in 
a new grave made for the purpose of its reception, 
about twenty feet distant from that grave; and 


that this grave had been filled up by other bodies 
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having been placed therein by the permission of 
Mrs, Chatterton. The whole of this statement I 
believe to have been made without the slightest 
foundats m in tri Mr. Cumberland was not 
sufliciently carefu amining the veracity of 
the cr = which he pr vcured. Mr. Masson, in 
his Essay on Chatterton, lately published, states 
that from information received by Mr. Cumber- 
land i in Bristol, the money prod 1 by the sale of 
Chatterton’s Works came, alter be r mother’s death, 
to Mi 3 Ne wien: ‘th s cirl, he says, who had been 
in the service of Miss Ul. unnah More, left stge toa 
young man, an attorney, to whom she was about 
to be married. Miss Newton became known to 
me about one year after her mothe rs de ith; she 
told me that soon after that event Miss Hannah 
More had invited her to spe nd a few weeks at her 
residence, Barleywood, 1 r Wrington. She was 
there during this short reek as a visitor, and not 
as a servant. 

“Tam the person referred to as ‘the young 
man, an attorney.’ I neither am nor was an at- 
torney, but was employed at that time, and be- 
tween nine and ten years previously, in the same 
business, and in the same premises, in which I am 
now engaged.” 

Query. “ Whi - account did Chatterton give to 
his sister, Mrs. Newton, as to the m: — 
said to have been found by him, and the use he 
nade of them? And what did Chatterton’s mo- 
ther do with his papers on hearing of his untimely 
death ?” 

Answer. “The account which Miss Newton 
gave me of the works ascribed to Rowley was, 
that Chatterton had told her mother that he had 











Sound the subject, and had v rsified it. She also 


told me that on the arrival of the news of 
Chatterton’s death, her mother said that Mrs. 
Chatterton had become so distressed, that she 
burnt lapsfull of his papers, in order to remove 
what might bring him to her remembrance.” 

The above is a verbatim copy of the answers 
given in writing to my inquiries, and of which I 
intended to make use through a er channel; 
but the publicity given to the subject through 
“N. & Q.,” induces me to forward the above for 
publication through he columns of that periodical. 
The writer of the replies is a highly respectable 
manufacturer in this city; having many years ago 
succeeded to the business in which he was en; raged 
when acquainted with Chatterton’s niece. My 
reason for concealing his name is because I feel it 
would be an act of unkindness in me to mention it 
here, as in all probability he would be inundated 
with letters from the merely inquisitive, which, at 
his advanced age, would be a source of great an- 
noyance to him. To any gentleman, however, 
who desires to know his name and address for 
purposes of authorship, I should feel myself justi- 
fied in disclosing it, by private communication, on 








his assuring me that for that purpose alone he 
— it. Grorce Pryce, 
tity Library, Bristol. 


P. S. Tou ir correspor ident Bristorrensis, who is 
unknown to me by that signature, s iys that Chat- 
terton “materially added to his (B irrett’s) stock 

f Antiquities of Bristol.” If Brisrotrensts had 
said that the poor youth by his additions to Bar- 
rett’s stock of Antiquit If Bristol had made it 
one of the most useless local histories in Great 
Britain, he would not have been very far from the 
truth. 





I most heartily concur with Mr, Gutcn, in his 
letter in your late number (2S. iv. 23.), on the 
removal of Chatterton’s body. ‘The story is ab- 
surd. When I visited the Shoe Lane Burial- 
ground, sixty-five years ago, the sexton showed 
me quite acquiescently the part of the ground 
where his body was interred with others in a pit, 

ind hie sister, whom I called upon at Bristol, 
h sard account of attention without any 
hint of any removal, but was pleased with my ac- 
count. Her eyes were fine grey eyes, which an 
admirer would call “ blue.” I thank Mr. Gurcu 
for the trouble which he has taken relative to the 
absurd story. C. Var. Le Grice. 


lrrereife. 








I was not sorry to see the Reply of Bris- 
TOLIENSIS to my reasons for believing that Chat- 
terton’s body was not removed from Shoe Lane 
burial-ground to Bristol. The subject has, I 
think, been fairly and temperately stated on both 
sides; I therefore leave the verdict to the de- 
ision of a ene Se public. J. M. G. 
Worcester. 





With respect to the discussion that has been 
going on in your pages for some time past, touch- 
il r the burial pl ice of the boy- et Ch itterton, 
the following extract, t iken { from The Churches of 
London, by George Godw vol. il., may pro- 
bably set the matter at rest. "Tl : was interred in 
the burial-cround of Shoe Lane Workhouse. 


“In the register of burials under the date, August: the 
28th, 1770, appears the following entry: ‘ Ww lliam Chat- 
terton, Brooke Street,’ to which ‘h is l added, pro bably 
by an after incumbent, ‘ The Po¢ t,’ ed ‘J. Mill.’ The 
addition is perfectly correct, m twithst inding that his 
Christian name was Thomas, not William; and this 
light memorial is the only record in the church of the 
burial of one of the most wonderfully gifted boys (for he 
was not eighteen years old when he died) that he world 
has ever known.” — St. Andrew's, Holborn, p. 10. 








Mr. Godwin adds, by way of note on the mis- 
quoted Christian name, that — 

« All entries of this kind are now made at once from the 
dictation of the family. At that time names and dates 
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were often committed to scraps of paper pro tempore, which 
were occasionally lost.” 
A Reaper. 


WHEN DID THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND SANCTION 
THE COPERNICAN SYSTEM OF ASTRONOMY ? 


(2™ S. ii. 248.) 


I have been waiting, with no ordinary interest, 
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for a reply from some of your contributors to | 


your correspondent’s Query on this subject. In 
the absence of such reply, I offer two small bits of 
information, in the hope that they will lead to 
more. It is known that the great Pole, Koper- 
nick (whom Berlin writers call a Prussian, be- 
his native city, Thorn, now belongs to 
Prussia,) was excommunicated by the church of 
Rome for his re-establishment, with certain im- 
provements, of the solar system of Pythagoras ; 
aceording to which the sun, and not the earth, is 
the centre of that That excommunica- 
ion was taken off, or revoked, in the year 1821: 
and, consequently, from that year we may date 
the acceptance of the Pythagorean or Coperniean 


eause 


system. 


theory by the Pope. 











What I wish to know, in common with your 
correspondent, is this: When did the Church of 
England authorise a belief in the Copernican 


theory ? The latter was only beginning to be 
popular in England in the seventeenth century. 
But, at that time, Sir Thomas Browne had no 
faith in the theory. ‘That the earth moved seemed 
to him a contemptible and laughable proposition. 
He says there are many things which he could be- 
lieve, but which he will not accept because his 
church disavowed them. For this reason, he per- 
h ips delivered the following modified opinion on 
affected to 
ican system in scorn, he lets us 


the subject; in which, although he 





hold the Copern 
obtain a view of, at least, his own uncertainty 
thereon: — 

“ And, therefore, if any affirm the earth doth move, 
and will not believe with us, it standeth still, because he 


~asons for it, and J no infullible sense, nor 





hath probable r 


reason against it, 1 will not quarrel with his assertion,” — 


55. (Bohn). 


Works, 

Dr. Christopher Wren, the father of the archi- 
tect, and Dean of Windsor, a contemporary of 
Browne, stoutly opposed the Copernican system, 
and upheld the one which seemed to him to be in 
more strict accordance with Scripture. We may 
believe, therefore, that though the Ptolemaic 
system was falling from general favour in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, the Church 
still supported it, as far as it was adopted by 
Tycho Brahe, as consonant with holy writ, and 
that a “ Copernican,” in that century, had some- 
thing of the character of an innovator and dis- 
senter. I should be glad, however, to learn some- 


vol. i. p. 
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thing more on this subject from correspondents 
better qualified to treat of it than myself. 
J. Doran, 





REMARKABLE SATIRES. 
(2™ S. iv. 7. 68.) 


I have a copy of Mrs. Newcomb's edition of 
these Satires, and have seen others, all wanting 
“The Causidicade;"* this I have, however, in 
Poems [Satirical] on Various Subjects, Glasgow, 
printed by Sawney M‘Pherson, 8vo. 1756. In the 
British Museum copy of the first the missing piece 
is supplied from this last, and the whole lettered 
Morgan's Satires, upon the authority of the Eu- 
ropean Mag., vol. xxiii. p. 253., where, in Notes 


| appended to a Memoir of Lord Mansfield, B.S. 


will find the following : 

“On this occasion [the appointment of Murray as Soli- 
citor-General in place of Sir G. Strange, Nov. 1742] a 
doggrel poem was published by one Morgan, 4 person 
then at the bar, entitled The Cuusidicade, in which all 
the principal lawyers were supposed to urge their respec- 
tive claims to the post. At the conclusion it is said: 





“Then M y prepar’d with a fine Panegvrick 
In Praise of himself would have spoke it like Garrick ; 
But the Pr lent stopping him, said, ‘ As in Trath 


Your worth and your Praise is in ev’ry one’s mouth, 
*Tis needless to urge what’s notoriouslv known, 
The Office, by Merit, is your’s all must own ; 
The Voice of the Publick approves of the Thing, 
Concurring with that of the Court and the K——g.’’ 
We may take it for granted that it was the 
same hand who again attacked the rising lawyer 
in The Processionade, published in 1746. ‘There 
the satirist would swell the outcry by branding 
Murray as a Jacobite: 


, 





“The new-fangl’d Scot, who was brought up at Home, 
In the very same School as his Brother at Rome, 
Kneel’d conscious, as tho’ his old comrades might urge, 


He had formerly drank to the Aing before George.” 

Admitting that Porcupinus Pelacius, the author 
of these Satires, was one Morgan, [ think we may 
safely draw a little closer and fix them upon Mac- 
namara Morgan, an Irishman, and a member of 
Lincoln’s Inn at the period, who, by virtue of 
some dramatic essays, has found a niche in the 
Biographia Dramatica. Morgan, according to 
this last authority, was full of national zeal, and 
no doubt fell in with the humour that these North 
Britons were getting more than their fair share of 
the loaves and fishes. He died in 1762.+ J. O. 





* The C., a Panegyri-Satiri-Serio-Comic-Dramatical 
Poem, on the Strange Resignation, and Stranger-Pro- 
motion. 

+ [The last Satire in R.S.’s volume, The Pasquinade, is 
attributed to Dr. William Kenrick in the British Museum 
Catalogue, and by Watt. — Ep. ] 
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JOHN SOBIESKI AND CHARLES EDWARD STUART. 
(2™ S. iii. 449.) 


story of these gentlemen is derived from them- 
selves, as it tallies with the account I have from 
an informant who was accustomed to meet them 
in Edinburgh society, not very many years ago. 
I find, however, that their claims to legitimate de- 
scent from the Royal Stuarts were treated in such 
society quite as a joke, though the claimants were 
féted and lionised, as might be expected in such 
a case, in fashionable circles. They usually ap- 
peared in full Highland costume, in Royal ‘Tartan. 
The likeness to the Stuart family, I am told, was 
striking, and may have been, without improving 
their claim a whit. No doubt, many of your 
readers may remember how numerous were the 
young ladies thought striking likenesses of our 
beloved Queen on her accession: and who made 
a point of dressing their hair, and otherwise adorn- 
ing themselves, to make the resemblance more 
obvious. If the two claimants have no better 
foundation to rest on, their case is but weak; for 
it is obvious there may be likeness without legiti- 
mate descent; and I fancy, if the real history is 
gone into, that is the point to be decided here. 

L. M. M. R.’s version rests on the simple state- 
ment that the young Pretender (Prince Charles 





Edward Stuart) had a son by his wife (Louisa of 


Stolberg). If that statement is false, as I believe 
it to be, the whole story falls to the ground. 
There is no reason to doubt that Ais wife had a 
son. She may have had a dozen, but the import- 
ant Query in this case is, Was this son her hus- 
band’s? ‘The late case of the Townshend peerage 
may serve to show how spurious claims of this sort 
may have a show of foundation given them. 

If I am rightly informed, the unhappy young 
Pretender ruined his constitution by intemperate 


and profligate habits ; and there was no child of 


his marriage, and no probability of any. His 
wife’s abandoned character was notorious. The 
inference to be drawn need only be hinted at. 
The question is not of any importance as a matter 
of state. The succession to the English crown is 
secured by Parliament, and is not affected by a 
descent from the young Pretender ; but as an his- 
torical fact, it is desirable that the truth of the 
story set afloat by these two gentlemen should be 
settled at once and for ever. M. H. R. 





STONE SHOT. 
(2™ S. iv. 58.) 

As stone shot will soon be numbered with the 
things that were, the record of their use becomes 
more important for the information of future 
generations, as illustrative of a detail in ancient 
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military architecture necessary for their appli- 
cation, and which is likely, from the solid con- 


| struction required, long to survive the missile for 
I presume that L. M. M. R.’s version of the | 


which they were originally designed. 

Your correspondent, Graour, has sought his 
information in foreign countries; following this 
example, these elucidatory remarks are suggested 
by the destruction of the Porte d'Eau at Malines, 
in Belgium. Portions of this beautiful piece of 
castellated architecture, built in 1381, originally 
spanned the dyke; but the bridge, and probably 
the sluices, had long been removed, leaving only the 
Porte, formed of three towers closely huddled toge- 
ther, and protecting the guard-room over the public 
way. This remain, consigned to destruction in 
1846, possessed all the requirements for disputing 
the passage of the river, as well as the conveni- 
ences necessary for a “sally port.” A portcullis 
guarded the narrow outlet, and the requisite aper- 
tures were protected by triple-iron casements, 
In the interior was an “ oubliette:” the very per- 
fection of these correctly termed receptacles for 
human victims — precisely formed after the shape 
of an egg a little flattened at the bottom—was 
the only indulgence vouchsafed to the prisoner ; 
the small circular entrance and only aperture at 
the top was similarly formed ; and through which 
the prisoner was suspended, and conveyed by 
cordage to the limited flooring beneath. 

The long loop-holes for the use of the bowmen 
were divided by circular apertures, which were 
repeated at the head, and again at the base ; 
from the latter projected “shoots,” which slant- 
ing served to shield the bowmen from the assail- 
ants’ missiles; and as troughs, along which the 
stone balls impelled by the slope traversed and 
fell with frightful effect on the assailants, and, 
if on the river, staving their boats. 

On removing this old and lofty pile, the stone 
was applied to the restoration of the justly cele- 
brated tower and cathedral of St. Rombaud; and 
the numerous stone balls found in the river were, 
by order of the government, conveyed to Brussels, 
and are now piled with others in front of the well- 
known * Porte d’Hal,” a noble fragment of the 
city walls, commeuced in 1381, and one of the 
strongest defences, which served also as a granary 
for the public service. Afterwards it became a 
military prison, then a depository for the Bur- 
gundian MSS., and now is the well-selected re- 
ceptacle of mediwval treasures in arts and armour. 

Henry D’Aveney. 





a 





There are some stone shot of a large size in 
one of the forts at Malta, said to have been used 
They are of white marble, chipped 


J.C. Jd. 


by the Turks. 
round, but not polished. 
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IN CHURCHES. 
iv. 54.) 

The separation of women from men in public 
worship, is rather a result of the social position or 
status of women in a given country or community, 


than of religious discipline. ‘The first t ibe sory ‘le, 
] 


SEPARATION OF THE SEXES 


(2™ §S. iii. 108. 178.; 


and the t mples of Solomon and Zerubhbal »}, as 
also the specification of a temple in es kiel, did 


not provid , aS far as Ci 
separate immocdation 
the temple of Her xd, “a court of Hebrew women” 
was provided between yurt of t] l 
and that of the Gentiles; so that they 
whilst 





cco! for the women. 


+] 
the ce 





cout ald see 


» (Jos. 


maining themselves unseen 





the men, 

Ant., xv. 11.5.; Wars, v Lightfoot, ix. 302., 
x. 62.). Amongst the early Christians, the men 
and women assembled together ; and women held 
offices in the church, as in the tabernacle and 
sanctuary (see Numbers, iv. 23.; Romans, xvi. 1. ; 
Lightfoot, ii. 163.) Amongst the Mal 1no rom stans, 
although women were not forbidden by the Pro- 


phet to attend public prayers in a mosque, but 


advised rather to pray in private, they are placed 
apart from the men, and behind the k itter in some 


in Cairo, neither females nor 
«1 to pray with the congre- 
gation in the mosque (Lane's Mod. Egypt., i. 
117.). In our own chu , the official nd- 
ance of men in authority, and corporate bodies, 
requiring the ¢ appropria' 1 of pews for themselves, 
renders rovision necessary for 
their and daughters; the men taking the 
south side as the more honourable, and the women 
the north side ; whilst in other e pal rts of the church 
men and women sit together in the pews, likewise 
assigned them by the ordinary. 
authorities given by singh 


The 
s. 6.) for the separati 


countries ; whilst 


young beys allows 


are 





atte 


t corresponding | 


wives 


am (viii. ¢c. v. 
n from men, re- 
ferring to periods subsequent to the third century, 
are Cyril (in Catech. 8.), Augustine (Civ. Dei, 
ii. c. 28., xxiii. c. 8.), Paulinus (Ambros., p. 3.), 
Socrates (i. ec. 17.), at (Hom. 74. in 
Matt.), and Eusebius (ii 17.). Bingham also 





m of 


wom 


quotes, in proof, the Apestelion! Ci stitutions 
(ii. c. 57., vili. ¢. 20. 28.) ; but the authentic ity of 


rlytus, ii, 
lise usset ! the ques- 


sunsen’s Hipp 


has critically d 


this portion is doubtful. (1 
318.). Bunsen 








. . . . , A 

tion of the genuineness of the il Con- 
stitutions (/Zipp., ii. 220.). The Coptic Church 
required “the women to stand praying in a place 


wh 
1ume ns” 


be 


eth r th 2 
(1d. 


inferred, 


in the church, 
faithful women, or the 
ii, 317.). Upon the whole, it 

that this separation of the sexes is not ed 
by Scripture, nor by the practice of the first three 
centuries; and that it has been adopted by the 
oriental churches and religi moral or con- 
ventional grounds, without the express authority 
of their respective founders, T. J. Buckroy. 


, | 
part: by themselves, 
women Ca ecl 


may 


sanction 


ons on 
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Replies ta Minor Queries. 


Beau Wilson.—In some earlier numbers (1* §, 
xii. 495.; 2™ S. ii. 400.) there is reference to Beau 
Wilson, killed in a duel by the subsequently fa- 
mous financier Law. Your correspondents seem 
to refer to Mrs. Manley as the author or original 
propagator of the romantic story about the mys- 
of Wilson's wealth. 





terious source That such a 
story was current while Wilson was living is evi- 
dent from a note in Luttrell’ (ry (iii. 291.), 
under date of — 

* 10) Ay l A duel was y iy ht between 
one Mr. | . i Mr. Wilson in Bloom iry Square ; 
the latter was killed upon the spot, and the other is sent 
to Newgate; “iis that Mr. Wilson who for some years past 
hath made a great figure, living at the rate of 40002. per 
annum, without any visible estate; and the several gen- 


kept him company, 


l ne 


and endeavoured to find 
ver effect it.” 

B. W. 

Warburton, Johnson, and “ Fitting to a T” 
(2™ S. iv. 71.)—Our Epiror’s explanation of the 
general phrase is, I presume, the right one; but 
it does not answer L. E. W.’s Query, t least, 
the Query which I should m: ike on the passage in 
Boswell (p. 760., Oct. edit.). What was t! » point 
of what Johnson seems to have meant as a plea- 
santry turning spe cially on the letter T? What 
more than if he had said “ fitted him exactly,” or 
any general expression of that meaning ? C. 


not An ing (2 50.) — 


Aug. » 1816. — The | May 


1 who 


tlemer 
out his way of living, cou! 


or, 


Action for 


“ Thurs 





lay r having 





lately committed to - Llo of 1 a working 
sugar-baker for having lk ft his € \ in conse- 
quence of a dispute respecting wages, and n having 
during his confinement received any os nal correction, 
conformably to the statute, in const nce of no order to 
a t being specified in the warrant of committal; 


he actually brought an action against the Lord Mayor in 
the Court of Common Pleas for non-conformity to the 
law, as he had received no whipptng during his confine- 
ment. ‘The Jury were obliged to give a farthing damages, 
but the point of law was r ved.” — Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, Vol, Ixxxvi. pt. ii. p. 17 

Zeus 


hal Robertson of the [. 
According to Dougla 


Field Mars 
iii. 448.) — 


use of Strowan 


(2 s's Peer- 





age, by Wood, ii. 371., Sir Alex. Robertson of 
Strowan was created a baronet of England, Fe- 
bruary 20, 1677. His eldest son, Sir David Col- 
year, came over into E id with the Prince of 
Orange at the Revolution, and on June 1, 1699, 
was created a peer of Scotland by the title of 


Lord Portmore and Blackness. J. Y. 
Godly P) rayers (2 2 


1S. iii. 353.; iv. 35.) —These 
Prayers were placed at 


35 . 
the end the Prayer- 
Book bef ~ 1628. They occur in a copy I 
have of 1615 (Barker), and also of 1591. These 
begin with “ A Prayer, containing the duetie of 
* . “ = “ Dos " - 
every true Xtian;"” then come “ Prayers for 


, 
iong 





, 


= 


a 
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” 


Sundrie Times ;” and then the “ Godly Prayers” 

for sundry purposes. These last were, I believe, 

first added to the Psalter in 1552 (W hitchurch). 
J 


eo. . 


Mr. Exsiort, after enumerating several edi- 
tions of the Common Prayer-Book, says : “ Hence 
it appears that the ‘Godly Prayers’ were pub- 
! early as 1630, : and pr “obably as early as 
I beg to inform that gentleman that 
rtion of the Common Prayer-Book, 
he “Godly Prayers,” imprinted by 
Sonham Nort and John Bill, 1623. It is 
bound with the Bil le, by the same printers, of the 
date 1622, and Sternhold and Hopkins’ Psalms, 
printed for the Company of Stationers, 1619. B. 





“ The Drury Lane Journal” (2™ S. iv. 68.) — 
I have eleven numbers of the above periodical, 
bound in a volume paged continuously to 263 


No. 11. is dated 26th March, 1752. Inside the | 


‘ 


cover some one has written, “ Collated and perfect, 
J. M., very rare.” In another hand, “ Written by 
Bennel Thornton.” Joun Hawks. 


Order of Knighthood and Serjeants-at-Law (2™ 
S. iv. 61.) — Much learning might doubtless be 
displayed in discussing the antiquity and relative 
dignity of these two Orders; and in a contest for 
precedence it is most probable that those who 
owed their honours to their intellect would be 
gl: a to : avoid coming into collision with those who 
had gained them 1 yy the strength of their arms; 
unlkc 3s, in ke ed, they had Sir Geoffrey le S TO} e, 
or some others who distinguished themselves as 
well in the field as in the courts, for their cham- 
pion, 

But when knighthood became a matter of re- 
venue, and did little more than testify the extent 
of the possessions or the length of the purs » of the 
party dubbed, — when all persons who had the pre- 
scribed quantity of land were visited with a pe- 





cuniary penalty if they did not take the order, — 
when in short they were merely “knights of th 


carpet,” — then, indeed, the question might arise 
whether it was any longer an hone urable die- 
tinction; and Serjeants might justly doubt whether 
it would be ai y addition to their dignity, 

There is an instance in the reign of He ry VI. 
of a Serjeant, Thomas Rolfe, who, when sum- 
moned in 1431, pleaded his privilege of exemption, 
as bound to attend the Court of Common Pleas 
and not elsewhere; and was thereupon excused. 
Whether this resistance was prompted by his 
anxiety to save his pocket, or from any other 
motive, it is certain that it wag.not till a hundred 
years afterwards that the Serjeants changed their 
opinion. In 1534 Thomas Willoughby and John 
Baldwin were the first Serjeants who received the 
honour of knighthood, the Act of 1 He nry VIII. 
having apparently invested it with 





superiority 


in rank. Since that time it has been very com- 
monly conferred on men of law as an honorary 
distinction. Queen Elizabeth was, however, very 
chary in its distribution, scarcely ever distinguish- 
ing more of her judges than the chiefs of the 
Courts with the titles and when it was “ prosti- 
tuted” on all around him by James L, Bacon, 
though he accepted it in order to gratify his in- 
tended wife, - lt it necessary to apologise to his 
cousin, Cecil, for making the request. 

The Society of the Inner Temple in 1605, and 
the other Inns of Court afterwards, decided the 
question of prec dency as it regards men of the 
law members of their Houses, by ordering that 
any Knight, “notwithstanding his dignity of 
knighthood, should take place at the Bench 
Table according to his seniority in the House, and 
no otherwise.” But we are not furnished with 
King James’s decision on a petition of the Ser- 
jeants on the same subject. Epwarp Foss. 


Wife of Lord High Chancellor Wrivth ley (2 , 
S. iv. 68.) — Dugdale, in his Baronage, ee 
». 383., says that Lord Wriothesley married yoo 
the daughter of William Cheney, and that one of 
their daughters became the wife of the Earl of 
Sussex. Epwarp [oss 


Times prohibiting Marriage (2™ S. iv. 58.) — 
Bishops and archdeacons in the seventeenth cen- 
tury appear to have been in the habit of inquiring 
at their Visitations whether any have been mar- 
ried in the times wherein marriage is by law re- 
strained without lawful licence. Vide Andrewes’ 
Articl 8, Diocese of Winchester, 1619 and 1625; 
Cosin's Articles, Archdeaconry of the East Riding, 
1627 ; Montague’s Articles, Diocese of Norwich, 


1638. E. H. J 


“ Lofcop” (2™ §. iv. 26.) — On turning ¢ to the 
passages in the 1* S., referred to in th » 24 S. iv. 
26., | found it stated by a correspondent (1* S. 
iv. 411.) that “* lakeop ” (doubtiess akin to “ 
cop”) is explained in Thorpe’s Ancient Laws and 
TIustitutes of England, vol. i. p. 294. note. 

As the note in quest throws considerable 
light on the whole subject, and, so far as I can 
find, has never yet appeared in “N.& Q,,” a 
summary of its contents may not be unacceptable 
in your columns. 

The note is on “lah-cép,” and states that “ the 
books interpret this term, ‘redemptio privilegiorum 
que per utlagationem fuerint amissa Also, “In 
the old Sleswic Law the term is found: ‘Sciendum 
est autem quod rex habet quodde um speciale de- 
bitum in Sleswick quod dicitur Laghkép, quo 
redimitur ibi hereditas morientium, non tamen 
omnium.” Afterwards, in the same extract, the 
term is spelt “ Lagh-kép.” 

So far, then, the general meaning given both to 
“lof” and to “cop” at p. 26. appears to be con- 


lof- 
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firmed. It seems that “lah-cép” (the redemp- 
tion of privileges forfeited by outlawry), “lagh- 
kip” and “leghkiép” (the duty on an inherit- 
ance), and “ lofcop” (a levy on grain), all have 
a@ common origin and a kindred meaning. ‘The 
general idea is that of levying a payment, toll, or 
duty, with a —_ ‘ular reference to grain in "the 
2™4 §. iv. Tuomas Boys. 


69.)—In« Iden 
“ounted 
clericus, 


26. 


case considered, 


Branding of Criminals (2°" S. iv 
times, every one who could read was acé 
very learned, and was called a 
and though he had not the Aabitum et tonsuram 
clericalem, was allowed the benefit of clerkship. 
In later times, however, when learning, by means 
of printing and other to 
general, reading was no longer 
“('s 


I, 
cle rk or 


causes, be more 


came 


mpetent proof of clerkship, or being in holy orders: 
it was found that as many laymen as divines were ad- 
mitted to the privilegium clericale ; and therefore, by Stat. 


4 Hen. 7. c. 13., a distinction was once more drawn be- 
tween mere lay scholars, and clerks that were really in 
orders. And, though it was thought reasonable still to 


mitigate the severity of the law with regard to the former, 
yet they were not put upon the same footing with actual 
clergy; being subjected to a slight degree of punishment, 
more than 


‘D QUERIES. 


and not allowed to claim the clerical privilege 

once. Accordingly the Stat. directs that no person, once 
admitted to the benefit of clergy, shall be admitted 
thereto a second time, unless he produces his orders; and 
in order to distinguish their persons, all laymen who are | 


allowed this privilege shall be bur, 
brawn of the left thumb. This distinction between learned 
laymen and real clerks in orders was abolished for a 
time by Stats. 28 Hen, 8. c. 1., and 32 Hen. 8. cap. 3., but 
it is held to have been virtually restored by Stat. 1 Edw. 
6. c. 12., which statute also enacts that lords of Parlia- 
ment and peers of the realm, having place and voice in 
parliament, may have the benefit of their peera o> 


lent to that of clergy, for the first offence (although they 
cannot read, and without being burnt in the hand), for 
all offences then clergyable to commoners: and also for 





horse- 


the crimes of house 
stealing, and robbing 


-breaking, «highway-robbery, 
of churches.” 


Jae. 1. ¢. 


convit 


By stat. 21 6., women ted of 
simple larcenies under the value of 10s. were to 
be “burned in the hand, whipped, put in the 


stocks, or imprisoned for any time not exceeding a 


year.” “The punishment of burning in the hand 
was changed by stat. 10 & 11 W. 3. ¢. 23. into 
burning in the left cheek near the nose.” This 


was again repealed in Anne's reign, and burning | 


in the hand for thefts, &c., restored, and it was 
continued certainly up to 19 Geo. 3., possibly 
later, but I have not means of satisfactorily ascer- 


taining. I trust the above will partly answer 
A. B. Es Query. Henai. 
Northwick Motto (2™ §. ii. 189, 239. 336.) — 


None of your correspondents, I perceive, have 
yet suggested the true solution of this apparently 
abstruse motto, which has reference, solely, to the 
number of lions in the Northwick shield of arms, 
as the following quotation from one of the earlier 
editions of Debrett will show, —a work so easily 


t with a hot iron in the | 





fy, because their tails were so heavy. 
SI*Ys J 
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accessible that I am much astonished so grave an 
authority as Burke should have overlooked it : 

“The family of y* Ronalts (as their names are gene~ 
rally spelt) possessed large estates in Picardy and Nor- 
mandy, and were related to the Dukes of Normandy; 
before the Conquest they bore the same arms as the three 
first kings of that race. Henry IL, invright of his wife, 
enjoved large possessions in France; among the rest, the 
Duchies of Aquitaine and Poitou, and added a third lion, 
as the arms of those provinces, to the arms of England, 
on which account the family of Ronalt assumed the 
present motto, —* Par ternis suppar :’ * The two are equal 
in antiquity to the three.’ ” 

In allusion to their royal descent the supporters 
granted to Lord Northwick (two angels) .are 
“ habited, seurée of fleurs-de-lis, and mullets, gold.” 
In a recent number of Chambers’s Journal ap- 
peared a humorous article on “ Peerage Mottoes,’ 
which, with some few misapprehensions, con- 
tained some amusing expositions of aristocratic 
philosophy. Henry W.S. Taytor, 


Peacocks and Adders (2™ §. iii. p. 488.) — Mr. 
Rixey did well to doubt the story. Peacocks are 
kept in Westmoreland for orn: ument, and for the 
table, and, moreover, destroy adders as their cus- 
tom is in Westmoreland, as in other places. ‘They 
are, however, reputed to destroy young game and 
poultry (I never knew an instance of it): they 
certainly eat one’s fruit greedily, and sometimes 
take a fancy to nip the heads off flowers. More- 


| over they require a good deal of food in winter, 


and trample a meadow or a cornfield, so as to do 
mischief. Where there is range enough, and the 
hens are not disturbed, they soon multiply. Some 
people like to leap to a conclusion, and perhaps a 
townsman, surprised to see a score or half a score 
of peafowl about a country house, and being told 
they killed snakes, might infer they were ke spt ex- 
pressly for the purpose. It is curious that the 
habits of so common a bird should be so little 
known. I have been gravely told they could not 
But the 
drollest and least pardonable misstatement about 
peacocks, is to be found in Couch’s Illustrations of 
Instinct (Van Voorst, p- 75.), where we are told 
that — ; 
“If surprised by a foe, the peacock erects his gorgeous 
feathers, and the enemy beholds a creature . . . whose 
bulk he estimates by the circumference of the glittering 
circle, his attention at the same time being distracted by 
a hundred alarming eyes . . . accompanied by a hiss 
from the serpent-like head in the centre,” &c. 

I cannot occupy your space by giving this non- 
sense at full length ; but from an author, publish- 
ing «at Van Voorst’s, it is not what one expected. 
The peacock closes his tail at once the moment 
he is alarmed, and flies off with a scream, instead 
of stopping to hiss. He will not spread his tail at 
all if under fear; and when he does spread it, it 
is either out of rivalry with the males, or to at- 
tract the females. Bede 
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“ Worth a plum” (2™ §. iii. 389. ; iv. 13.) —In 
tracing the expression, “he has got a plum,” to 
the Spanish phrase, “tiene pluma” (he has got 
plumage, or, he has got a plume, spoken of aman 
who had “ feathered his nest,” or acquired wealth), 
an attempt was made (2"S. iv. 13.) to assign 
some specific reason why the expression more par- 
ticularly applied to the person who had gained in 
trade the sum of 100,000/. 

Perhaps you will now permit me to mention a 
fact which throws additional light upon this ques- 
tion, and tends to confirm the conclusion already 
suggested. 

A favourite expression amongst the merchants 
of the Continent in former days was “a ton of 
gold,” 

Now this expression, “a ton of gold,” was in- 
definite. 
coin, whatever their value. 

Thus, in French, the “ tonne d'or” was a “ cer- 
taine somme d’argent, dont !a valeur varie suivant 
les pays. La tonne d'or est de 100,000 florins en 
Hollande, et de cent mille thalers en Allemagne.” 
Hence the expression, “donner une tonne d’or en 
mariage 2 sa fille.” 

Hence also it is stated in Multz’s Curieuses 
Muntz-Lexicon (one of the most curious little 
books I ever set eyes on), that a “tonne goldes,” 
or “tonne d'or,” was a sum of 100,000 dollars, 


But it always meant 100,000 pieces of | 


judge what an amusing 
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January xxiii, 1707.’ This being reversed with the inscrip- 
tion downwards afforded surface whereon to memorialise 
a more illustrious decease.” 

Both coffin-plate and tablet are now in posses- 
sion of the churchwardens of St. ‘Thomas’ Church 
there, to which the statue of the princess by 
Marochetti, the gift of the Queen, forms no in- 
considerable addition to the attractions of the 
place. Henry W.S. Taytor. 


Miscellaneaus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The third volume of Mr. Peter Cunningham’s edition of 
The Letters of Horace Walpol Earl of Orford, now first 





chronologically arranged, has just been issued. As Wal- 
pole was a letter-writer — who, great as was his gifts, 
improved by practice — so the present volume exceeds in 


interest and amusement its predecessors. The letters in- 
cluded in it extend from 1756 to 1762, and as that period 





embraces the death of George IL, and the accession, mare 
riage, and coronation of George IIL, and all the political 
intrigues so rife at those periods, our readers may well 


volume itis. It contains more- 


| over a good many letters not hitherto included in any Col- 


gilders, marks, pounds sterling, §c., according to | 


the currency of the respective countries. Thus a 
ton of gold was in German currency 100,000 rix- 
dollars ; in English, 100,000 pounds sterling ; in 
Dutch, 100,000 Dutch gilders ; in Polish, 100,000 
Polish gilders, &e. 

This expression then, “a ton of gold,” having, 
so far as we are concerned, been connected by 
foreign merchants with the sum of 100,000 
sounds sterling, may it not serve further to ex- 
lain why, in saying of a successful merchant that 
ie was worth a plum, the particular amount 
selected by our forefathers was this “ ton of gold,” 
or 100,0002. ? Tuomas Boys. 


] 
| 
l 


Gravestones and Church Repairs (2"* S. iii. 366.) 
— A curious confirmation of the sanction some- 
times given by church authorities to the desecra- 
tion of memorials of the dead, is brought to light 
in Mr. Beal's recently published work on “St. 
Thomas’s Church, Newport, and the Princess 


Klizabeth,” where, speaking of the discovery of 


her remains in 1793, and the placing a fresh tablet 
over the vault, he says : 

“Perhaps fo save expense, perhaps to get rid of a dis- 

<reeable protest, the tablet was supplied by one taken 
from the churchyard wall, and reading thus: ‘ Here 
lveth the body of Master George (sic) Shergold, late 

inister of New Port, who, during sixteen years in dis- 
charge of his office strictly observed the true discipliu 
the Church of England, and disliking yt dead bodies should 
Le buried in God’s House, appointed to be interred in this 
place. 


| of the serious nature of the present times, 


| bition under the Guidance of Dr. Waagen. 


tHe died universally lamented and esteemed, | 


lection of Walpole’s Letters, and besides these Portraits of 
Lady Mary Wortley Mont Montagu, Esq., 
Maria Countess of Waldegrave, and of George Selwyn, 
Dicky Edgecumbe, and Gilly Williams, from Sir Joshua’s 
well-known picture, now in the possession of Mr. La- 
be uc he re. 

The new number of The Quarterly partakes somewhat 
It is, contrary 
to its wont, rather more grave than gay. The articles on 
The French Constiiutionalists; Ireland Past and Present; 
The Internal Decoration of Churches; and The Divorce 
Bill, form the solid part ot the feast. The lighter dishes 
are, an article which will, we think, b 
classical students, Homeric 
Homer; a capital article on Recent 
founded chiefly on Mr. Fortune's Residence 
Chinese; a ve Vv amusing chapter on Electi neering ; and 
an acreeable critical paper on The Manchester E-whibition. 

The mention of the Manchester Exhibition reminds us 
to hint to intending visitors, (and the 
judge s who have visited it are such as to te mipt 
who have not, to take the first opportunity of d 
that Dr. Waagen has just issued an indispensabl 
guide to it. It is entitled, The Manchester E-xhibition: 
What to Observe; a Walk through the Art- Treasures Exhi- 
; It is issued as 
found 





gu, George 





much relished by 
Characters in aud out of 





Travels in China, 
among the 


reports of competent 
| those 










a companion to the Official Catalogue, and will be 
an amusing and instructive one. 

Our readers will be glad to hear that the Second Divi- 
sion of Mr. Darling’s Cyc lopedia Bibliographica is about 


to appear. It will be entirely uniform with the Cyelo- 
pe lia Bil iographicu— Authors, recently publish “l, and of 
which we made so frequent mention in well-deserved 


terms of praise, and to which work it will form a neces- 
sary sequel. “Both volumes will be mutually connected 
and illustrative of each other: the one, under an alpha- 
betical List of Authors, exhibiting the Subjects on which 
they have written by an analytical List ot their Works, 
with some Account of their Lives; and the other (that 
now about to be published), under a scientific arrange- 
ment of heads or common-places, pointing out the Authors 
who have written on each Subject. By this method, and 
also by a distinct alphabetical Arrangement of Subjects, 
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